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Girls and Boys, 


Everyone wants to be a good reader. A good reader understands what he or 
she reads and — most important — a good reader enjoys reading. The pur- 
pose of this skills book is to help you improve your reading skills and become 
a better reader. 


There are six different types of activities in this book. They are Study Skills, 
Vocabulary, Literature, Reading in the content area, Comprehension, and 
Creativity. 


Study Skills — How can you locate information in an encyclopedia? Do you 
know how a library is organized? What do the strange symbols in your 
dictionary mean? These activities will help you to answer these and many 
other questions about finding and organizing information. 


Vocabulary — Understanding and using words are the important reading 
skills that you will develop in these activities. 


Literature — In these activities you will think about subjects such as what is 
special about poetry, how an author creates a mood, and what types of 
conflict he might use. You will learn about the craft of the writers who 
entertain you in books and stories. 


Reading in the content area — Here you will practice the special types of 
reading skills you need when you use science, social studies, and mathema- 
tics books. 


Comprehension — Do you understand what you read? These activities will 
help you to unlock the words and ideas of an author. 


Creativity — Here you will get a chance to stretch your mind, use your 
imagination, and express your own ideas. * 


The activities in this book are designed so that you can do them without 
your teacher's guidance. It is very important for you to read all the directions 
carefully and to do each activity step by step. Usually there is room for you to 
write your answers on the page, but sometimes you will be asked to write ona 
separate piece of paper. é 

You and your teacher will decide how you will evaluate and share your 
answers. 
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copyright may be reproduced in any form or by any means of reproduction. 
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<> GETTING THE NEWS 


“Mr. Forster, go over to R. D. Campbell field this afternoon. A football team with a girl on it will 
be playing. See if there’s a story there.” 

This might be the only information the reporter had before he went out to the football field. 
When he got to the game, he had to start asking questions to get the facts he needed for his 
story. Read the article on the opposite page. Keep in mind that a news reporter is interested in 
finding out the WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? WHY? WHO? and HOW? of the event he or she is 
writing about. 


Below are some questions the reporter might have asked in gathering the information for his 
article. Fill in the answers he would have received. 


1.Who is the girl-on the football team? -. nA eed. Sore eee ner 
2. What team-does she play on? ...........:. 4G eee 2 Se ee 
3. What position does she play on the team? ... ssa.) 7G ace 


4. When did the Canadian Amateur Football Association cecide to let girls play on the teams? 


In writing this article, the reporter used many expressions that might be called ‘football 
jargon.” This is a list of some of that “jargon.” 


league tackle lineman playoff berth 
the season quarterback second down snap 


How many of these expressions do you understand? If you find how each expression was 
used in the article, you may be able to figure out its meaning. Write the meaning of these 
expressions on the lines below. 
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“About the B' 


OK, you guys 
... er people 
“This young lineman’s a lineperson 


_ It was second down, five metres to go, and the Ne- 


pean Rams were knocking on the Bell Warriors’ door- 
_ step at R. D. Campbell field. 


The call from the quarterback was a sweep around 
the right end and the Rams’ right tackle, 11-year-old 


Linda Johnson, was in position awaiting the snap. 


Like a mini Moe Racine, the only girl playing in the 


- Ottawa Minor Football Association shot forward, el- 


bows high and smashed an opposing male lineman, 
knocking him over and paving the way for a Rams first 


~ down in last Sunday's afternoon game. 


Playing organized football is no big deal for Linda 


- ~ and she didn't join to do any flag waving for women’s 


liberation. 
Her two older brothers played for the Rams and she 


a wanted to follow in their footsteps. 


“This year,” explained Ed Bickerton, president of the 
Rams club, “word filtered down from the association’s 


- governing body, the Canadian Amateur Football As- 
_ sociation, that if any girls wanted to play we should let 


them.” 

When Linda showed up to try out for the team, Mr. 
Bickerton admitted he felt “an open-minded uncer- 
tainty.” He was skeptical about Linda’s ability to with- 


stand the physical punishment. 


“She can stand as much rough and tumble as the 


boys,” was Mr. Bickerton’s assessment after watching 


Linda play in five games. 
How did the boys react to a female on the team? 


‘ee 
iw 
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“They just felt like | was one of the gang,” said Linda. 

There was a bit of a problem at the beginning of the 
season when the boys were afraid to use full force 
against Linda during blocking practices. That fear was 
soon overcome when the boys realized if they weren't 
going to block Linda, she sure as heck was going to 
block them. 

“She wracked up a few of the boys,” said defensive 
coach Bill Brooks. 

Over the past season Linda has learned a few foot- 
ball facts, the main one being that football-playing boys 
don't like football-playing girls beating them. One op- 
posing player jabbed her in the eyes in frustration. 

Linda’s mother, Mrs. Gilbert Johnson, of 27 Carola 
Ave., can usually be found in the bleachers watching 
her daughter play on the offensive line. 

“We told her if she got hurt not to come back crying,” 
said Mrs. Johnson. 

A Grade 6 student at Manordale Public School, 
Linda, who weighs in at 40 kilograms, also plays on the 
Pinedale girls hockey team. 

The Rams play in a 36-team league with the objec- 
tive of making it to the Michener Cup. With Linda’s help 
the team has not lost a game all season and is assured 
of a playoff berth during the playdowns later this 
month. 

In Sunday's game the final score was Rams 27 — 
Warriors 13. 

from The Citizen 








The chart below shows the results of the World Series games in baseball since they began in 
1903. 


WORLD SERIES — YEAR-BY-YEAR RECORD American 
Year League 
The winning team is indicated by an asterisk (*). 1935 *Detroit 
1936 *New York 
American National Games 1937 *New York 
Year League League Won—Lost 1938 *New York 
1903 “Boston Pittsburgh § 8 1939 “New York 
1905 Philadelphia *New York 4 1 1940 Detroit 
1906 *Chicago Chicago 4 2 1941 *New York 
1907 Detroit *Chicago 4 0 1942 New York 
1908 Detroit *Chicago 4 1 1943 *New York 
1909 Detroit *Pittsburgh 4 3 1944 St. Louis 
1910 *Philadelphia Chicago 4 1 1945 “Detroit 
1911 *Philadelphia New York 4 2 1946 Boston 
1912 “Boston New York 4 3 1947 “New York 
1913 *Philadelphia New York 4 1 1948 “Cleveland 
1914 Philadelphia *Boston 4 0 1949 “New York 
1915 *Boston Philadelphia 4 1 1950 *New York 
1916 “Boston Brooklyn 4 1 1951 “New York 
1917 *Chicago New York 4 2 1952 *New York 
1918 “Boston Chicago 4 2 1953 “New York 
1919 Chicago *Cincinnati 5 3 1954 Cleveland 
1920 *Cleveland Brooklyn 5 a 1955 New York 
1921 New York *New York 5 cic 1956 *New York 
1922 New York *New York 4 0 1957 New York 
1923 “New York New York 4 2 1958 *New York 
1924 “Washington New York 4 3 1959 Chicago 
1925 Washington *Pittsburgh 4 3 1960 New York 
1926 New York *St. Louis 4 3 1961 “New York 
1927 “New York Pittsburgh 4 0 1962 “New York 
1928 “New York St. Louis 4 0 1963 New York 
1929 “Philadelphia Chicago 4 1 1964. New York 
1930 *Philadelphia St. Louis 4 2 1965 Minnesota 
1931 Philadelphia *St. Louis 4 3 1966 *Baltimore 
1932 *New York Chicago 4 0 1967 Boston 
1933 Washington *New York 4 1 1968 “Detroit 
1934 Detroit *St. Louis 4 3 1969 Baltimore 


Use the chart to answer these questions. 
1. Which two leagues play in the World Series? ..........0-. 


2. How can you tell which team won the Series for each year? 
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National Games 
League Won—Lost 
Chicago 
New York 
New York 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
*Cincinnati 
Brooklyn 
*St. Louis 
St. Louis 
*St. Louis 
Chicago 
*St. Louis 
Brooklyn 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
“New York 
*Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
*Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
“Los Angeles 
*Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
San Francisco 
“Los Angeles 
*St. Louis 
*Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
*St. Louis 
St. Louis 
*New York 
from The New Book of Knowledge 
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Below are two charts that each show the individual batting records for the Montreal Expos and 
the Oakland A’s. Use the charts to answer the questions that follow. 





MONTREAL EXPOS OAKLAND A’s 

Batting pet. g. ab. r h. hr. = rbi. sb. Batting pet. g: ab. r. h. hr: 2rbh sbi 
BORE scone .309 113 401 61 124 0 18 10 AlOWe ss 306 36 108 10 33 1 1 0 
Singleton ¢ ..... 302 162 560 100 169 23 103 2 Jackson f¢ ....... 293 = 151 §39 99 158 32 117 22 
Fairly take 298 142 413 70 123 17 49 2 Bando ...............287 162 592 97 170 29 98 4 
Breeden ......... : 105 258 36 71 15 43 0 North ¢ .. . 285 146 554 98 158 5 34 53 
Day ¢ .... 101 207 36 57 4 28 0 Rudl faces: 270. 120 2437. 53 118 12 66 0 
Bailey .... 151 513 Te 140 26 86 5 Gre@N woes 262 133 332 33 87 3 42 0 
Stinson + : 48 111 12 29 3 12 0 Tenace ........... .259 160 510 83 182 «24 84 2 
Lyttle faa... 259 49 116 12 30 4 19 0 Fosse 5.065... 256 143 492 37 126 7 52 2 
SLINZ fo. 290 52 116 20 29 0 3. 12 Campaneris ... .250 151 601 89 150 4 46 34 
Fol s .240% 1265 458 37 110 2 36 6 Johnson ......... 246 =131 464 61 114 19 81 0 
Boccabella ..... .233 118 403 25 94 7 46 1 Canyon .232 93 314 25 73 4 34 2 
SFHAS fsa waai 100; 225 19 52 0 22 1 Mangual ......... 224 74 192 20 43 3 13 1 
Jorgensen+... .230 138 413 49 95 9 47 16 Kubiak ¢ ......... 220 106 182 15 40 3 17 1 
Woods ............ .280 135 318 45 73 3 31 12 Andrews ......... .200 70 180 11 36 0 10 0 
Mashore ......... .204 67 103 12 21 3 14 4 Conigliaro ....... .200 48 110 5 22 0 14 1 


*Rookie tLeft Handed +Switch Hitter 


EVN aC OCSUNE KEY TelYOU? 4). AMA is Ae os io IANA. . one DER ee iia ae 


2. Sometimes charts will use abbreviations that you may not understand. Did you know all the 
abbreviations used in the charts above? Match the abbreviations with the list of meanings below. 
Write the abbreviation on the line following the meaning. 


Stolen: bases... 3. ..28s....... hOMesrUNS Mit we aeetral a Lee: number of games played ... 
TIMES tate Dal icy. SOS Peo 2 runs battediin ... Sse <... percentage of hits ......... 
ULM DStOmnUNSIMACG wet oe Nae en nh eat numberof hitssomade ts. 22 re. are 


4. The percentage of a player is found by dividing the player's number of hits by the number of 
times he was at bat. To find out Campaneris’ batting percentage, you would divide ............ 
DYs:-; Cemmeemy wena What would the batting average be for a player who made 163 hits and was at 
bat 585 times in the BaSeDalliSGASON ters Cee h Sis chan: Meet ts vans soe el gitiane Rebate 


5. One of the two teams shown in the charts above won the 1973 World Series. Use the 
information given in the charts to answer these questions. 


Which team made fewer runs? ........................ Which team batted more home runs? 
eS a ee). sete Uy CHO Al AAC NOLOacl OLS sta e a Noah a hte vices Mus aie = ca cSalen 


Which teameconyourthink won, the Worid'Series? ou... ed aa Sea ee a a ee 


On a separate piece of paper, tell what other factors you think help to make a winning team. 
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TALL TALES 


? ? 9 9 ? 9 ? 9 2 ? 9 9 ? ? ? ? 9 9 ? ? 
DED ED EDGED GS CSC NCSC SENG ES GS GSC CCG 
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A tall tale is a story that contains many exaggerations. The two humorous tall tales that follow 
are about famous logging heroes. The first hero is the Main John from New Brunswick and the 
second hero is Paul Bunyan, who lived in the northern forests of the United States. As you read, 


look for the exaggerations in the stories. 


The Main John is a loggin’ man from the moment he 
breathes his first breath and he'll be a loggin’ man until 
he breathes his last. They say that when the Main John 
was born his pa takes one look at the lad and says, 
“Cut me down the tallest tree in New Brunswick and 
give it to the lad for a teething ring.” 

So the men go out, one after the other, lookin’ for a 
tree tall enough and fine enough for the Main John to 
be cuttin’ his teeth on and finally they bring back the 
tallest tree in the world and drop it down beside him. 

The Main John looks at it and he puts his hands 
around it and his pa shouts out, “That’s a teethin’ ring 
meant for a loggin’ man, if ever | saw one!” 

And before anyone so much as blinks an eye, the 
Main John chews that log into toothpicks and spits 
them out in as neat a pile as ever any man had seen. 

“He's a loggin’ man, sure enough,” says the Main 
John’s pa and he tosses his two-bladed ax into the 
trunk of a tree. “No man’s to be touching that ax except 
the boy here, when he’s ready.” 

The ax stays there in the tree, waitin’, and every 
once in a while some smart lumberjack comes along, 
thinkin’ the ax is meant for him, but try as they do, none 
of them ever so much as budges it in the back. 

“See,” says the men who were there the day the 
Main John was born, “it’s meant for the lad and nobody 
else!” 

When the Main John is four or so, he decides it’s 
time he set to work like everybody else and he starts 
through the woods, lookin’ for the spot where his pa 
sank that ax. He finds it right off, too because he’s got a 
way in the woods and he’s not one to get himself lost, 
the Main John isn't. 

He stands there, lookin’ at his pa’s ax, and one of the 
lumberjacks who tried to pull out the ax and couldn't 
starts in laughin’. 

“Back to the nursery, lad,’ he shouts. “Loggin’ is 
work for men!” 

The Main John looks as if he didn’t even hear. He 
spits on his hands and he grabs hold of that ax handle 


and he gives it a pull that heaves up the tree and the - 


earth around it so as there’s a mountain where there 
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never was one before, and he stands there with his 
pa’s ax in his hand shoutin’, “Loggin’ is work for me!” 
and there’s not a man in the woods ready to argue the 
point with him. 

After that, the Main John goes through the woods of 
New Brunswick like a buzz saw and by the time he’s 
five or thereabouts, he’s usin’ a man’s peavey hook 
and an ax as big as he is and there’s not a tree in the 
forest he can't be cuttin’ down with one swing. 

There’s not a man or a tree can stand in the way of 
the Main John and when he makes up his mind he 
wants a thing, it’s as good as his. 

from Shogomoc Sam by Lorrie McLaughlin 





“The Horse That Played Outfield.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 
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They say that he was born in Maine and even as a 
baby he was so large that his mother and father had to 
have fourteen cows to supply milk for his porridge. 
Every morning when they looked at him he had grown 
two feet taller. They built a huge cradle for Paul and 
floated it on the ocean off the coast of Maine. The 
ocean waves would rock him to sleep. 

One day he started bouncing up and down in his 
cradle and started a seventy-foot tidal wave that 
washed away towns and villages. After that Paul’s folks 
gave up the idea of a floating cradle and took Paul with 
them into the Maine woods. Here they felt he could be 
kept out of mischief. 

Paul spent his boyhood in the woods and helped his 
father cut down trees. They sawed the trees into logs 
and tied them together into large rafts which were 
floated down the river to the sawmills. Even as a boy 
he had the strength of twelve men and could ride a raft 
through the wildest rapids in the river. 

One day the man at the sawmill refused to buy the 
logs. They were too large for his mill to cut up into 
lumber. So Paul chained them together again and 
pulled the raft back up the river to his father’s camp. 
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Imagine his dad’s surprise to see young Paul wading 
up the river towing the great raft of logs behind him! 

Everybody liked young Paul, and for miles around 
they told of his great feats of strength: of how he took 
an iron crowbar and bent it into a safety pin to hold 
together a rip in his trousers; of how at another time he 
came to the end of the field he was plowing with two 
oxen and having no room to turn the plow and oxen 
around, picked up the plow, oxen and all, and turned 
them around to start back the other way. 

Yet Paul never boasted. When people asked him 
how strong he was he just laughed. And when Paul 
laughed the folks in the villages ran into their houses 
and hid in the cellars, thinking it was a thunderstorm! 

In spite of his huge size, Paul was as quick as light- 
ning. They say he was the orly man in the woods who 
could blow out a candle at night and hop into bed be- 
fore it was dark. 

Being so quick on his feet was once his undoing. He 
was out in the woods hunting one day and shot at a 
bear. Paul was anxious to see If he had hit, and ran 
lickety-split toward it, only to get there before the shot 
he had fired. 
from Paul Bunyan Swings His Ax by Dell J. McCormick 


1. The Main John and Paul Bunyan are remarkable because they are bigger, stronger, more 
hard working, and more self-confident than ordinary men. Many of the exaggerations about them 
are based on these qualities. Fill in the chart below giving examples of their amazing feats. 


Characteristic Main John Paul Bunyan 


strength 
hard working 


self-confidence 











2. Sometimes tall tales give explanations for the existence of certain landforms. For example, 
Pecos Bill, the hero of many tall tales, created Death Valley by scooping out a fantastic amount 
of sand and rock with his body after falling off a cyclone. Find an example of this kind of event in 
the tall tales on these pages. 


3. Many tall tales are based on real people. Describe the kind of person the stories of the Main 
John and Paul Bunyan might have been based on. 
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PLAY THE GAME 


Do you and your classmates ever have problems finding things to do during recess or before 
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school? Here are three games that can be played in almost any school yard or playground. 


Read the rules for each game carefully. Be sure that you understand a game completely 


before you go on to the next one. 


center 


line 





basemen 


guards 


guards basemen 


END BALL 
20 or more players 


Character: This is a throwing and catching game of 
basket ball that involves a great amount of jumping 
also. It is a self-starter game. 

Organization: The players are divided into two teams 
of ten each. Three basemen are chosen by each team 
and these players occupy the end zones in the oppo- 
site sides of the court. The remainder of the team oc- 
cupies the court between the center line and the end 
zone. (See Diagram.) 

The court is a rectangle fifteen by nine metres di- 
vided in the center by a line. The end zones are a 
metre in width. 

Time: Two halves of fifteen minutes or less. Teams 
change courts and bases at the end of each half. 
Play: The ball is put in play by calling two opposing 
guards to the center and having them jump for posses- 
sion of the ball when the referee tosses it up. This is a 
signal for the play to begin. 

Object: The object of the game is to pass or throw a 
ball from the guard to a baseman of the same team, the 
opposing guards trying to intercept the ball and then 
pass the ball to their basemen. 

Rules: (1) When a guard and baseman get possession 
of the ball at the same time, the referee shall give the 
ball to the guard. 


(2) When two opposing guards get possession 
of the ball at the same time the ball shall be tossed up 
in the center by the referee. 

(3) If the ball strikes some obstruction at the 
sides of the playing space the ball shall be given to the 
guards who would otherwise have obtained it. 

(4) Basemen must always have both feet in the 
box or end zone. They may jump up, however, to catch 
the ball. 

Scoring: A point is scored whenever the ball is passed 
from a guard to a baseman of the same team. (If the 
ball is touched or batted by an opposing guard it does 
not prevent a score.) 

Fouls: (1) To take more than one step when in posses- 
sion of the ball. (A dribble is not allowed.) 

(2) For baseman to touch the ground outside the 
end zone with any part of his body. 

(3) For a guard to step in the end zone. 

(4) For any player to cross the line, except when 
jumping for the ball. 

Penalty: The possession of the ball is given to the op- 
posing team. 


from The Book of Games For Home, 
School and Playground by Forbush & Allen 
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MARBLES 


The old-fashioned game of marbles is a good back- 
yard activity. To play it you need a level area of bare 
ground at least 3 metres in diameter. A 3-metre circle is 
drawn on the ground with a pointed stick. A straight line 
is drawn on each side of the circle, touching it, as 
shown in the diagram. These lines are the pitch line 
and the lag line. In the center of the circle a cross is 
marked. One marble is placed in the center of the cross 
and three marbles in each crossbar. The marbles in the 
crossbar are placed eight centimetres apart. 

Each player has a shooter marble which he uses 
throughout the game. To start the game, the players 
stand on the pitch line and toss or shoot their marbles 
across to the lag line. The player whose shooter comes 
nearest to the lag line starts play and the others follow, 
the player second nearest the lag taking the second 
turn, and so on. 

While the players have a choice of tossing or knuck- 
ling down while aiming for the lag line, all other plays 


must be done while knuckling down. This means that at 
least one knuckle must be touching the ground when 
the marble is shot. Giving the marble a push while 
shooting is not permitted. 

At the start of the game the first player places his 
shooter at any point on the ring and attempts to shoot 
one of the thirteen marbles out of the ring. If he suc- 
ceeds, he may have another turn. If, when he shoots a 
marble out of the ring, his shooter also goes out of the 
ring he may return the shooter to any point on the ring 
and shoot again. If his shooter does not go out of the 
ring, he must make his next shot from wherever it 
lands. If he does not shoot a marble out of the ring, he 
loses his turn and the next person plays. 

When two people play, the first one who shoots 
seven marbles out of the ring wins. If more than two 
play, the game is continued until all of the marbles 
have been shot out of the ring and the player who shot 
out the greatest number wins. 

from Back-yard Games and Activities 
by Sylvia Cassell 





RELIEVO, or Ring-A-Lievo 
10 or more players 


The children choose sides. A round “prison” is 
marked out in the middle of the field. One side runs and 
hides, and the other side, after counting one hundred, 
scatters to find them, except one, who stays behind to 
guard the “prison.” When a player has been found and 
tagged, he must go back into the jail as a prisoner. If 
anyone on his side can run into the jail with both feet 
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there, and touch him before he himself is tagged by the 
jailer, he is free. The jailer may chase and tag them, if 
there is no other prisoner in the jail. The best time, of 
course, to let a prisoner out is when there are several 
prisoners in the jail and several players trying to re- 
lease them, while the jailer is so distracted that he does 
not know which way to turn. ~ 


“The Horse That Played Outfield.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


“The Horse That Played Outfield.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


Use the game descriptions and diagrams to help you answer these questions. 


1. How does a player become a “prisoner” in Relievo? How is a prisoner set free? 


You be the referee! Read the following situations and tell what your decision would be if you 
were the game referee. 


1. Marbles. Tim shoots first and he hits a marble out of the ring with his shooter. His shooter, 
however, does not go out of the ring. The next player in line to shoot is Carl. Carl says, “Now it’s 
my turn.” 
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2. Relievo. Terry has been taken prisoner by Susan who is the jailer. John runs over to tag Terry 
free. Terry runs one step out of jail toward John before he is tagged. Susan says, “Terry get back 
into jail. You’re not free.” 
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3. End Ball. Linda, a baseman, and Audrey, a guard, both grab the ball at the same moment. 
Linda says, ‘“That’s another point for our side.” 
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In most tall tales you will find humorous exaggerations like these two: 
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It was so cold that year that the smoke froze coming The carrots grew so big there that people chopped 
out of the chimneys. them down to use for lumber. 


Imagine that you are telling a tall tale and you want to include the following items in your story. 
How could you complete each sentence below as a humorous exaggeration? 


1. That winter-we had. so much snow'that .<...: 3s. 0... 02 a pe ee 


In many parts of Canada tall-tale contests are held each year. Here people spin yarns often 


featuring some outstanding or peculiar aspect of the particular area. For example, someone in 


Northern Ontario might tell a tale about legendary giant blackflies that could eat a cow with one 
bite. A Maritimer might tell about the year the fog was so thick that you had to hack your way 
through it with an ax. 

Make up a tall tale that you might tell if such a contest were held in your area. On a separate 
piece of paper, write your tall tale and then share it with your classmates. 
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“How Ball Games Began.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


“Little Man With a Big Heart.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 
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Ralph's father had to drag him into the barbershop to On Saturdays Jim worked at a barbershop sweeping 
get his hair cut. up hair and doing odd jobs. 


If you did not know the meaning of the word “‘barbershop,” could you figure out its meaning by 
reading the two sentences above? Why did Ralph’s father take him to the barbershop? What did 
Jim do in the barbershop? Use these sentence clues to figure out the meaning of the word. 
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As you read the following pairs of sentences, figure out the meanings of the underlined words. 
Then write the meaning of each underlined word in the space below the sentences. 


1. As she entered the house that everyone said was haunted, Sandy quaked with fear. 
The ground seemed to quake under their feet, as the whole field of oil wells exploded one by 
one. 


2. The doe and fawn in the clearing were nibbling at the tender spring grass. 
Sue liked to nibble slowly at cookies to make them last longer. 
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3. The workmen put up a temporary barrier to block the street while the pavement was being 
patched. 
During the Christmas season, Ruth got a temporary job selling cards. 
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4. Mr. Turner seems to have a new ailment every day — yesterday his feet were sore and today 


his back aches. 
The saleswoman offered my mother a free sample of a medicine that she said would cure every 


ailment. 
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Before shopping for the week’s groceries, many people look at the advertisements in the 
newspaper to check on the specials. If they see that one store has many products on sale that 
they need, they will go to that store. 


Look at the grocery ads on the opposite page. 
1. How much do bananas cost in Elmer's Corner Store? — 0.2. 0... 3 a 


How much do bananas cost in Zippy Discount Grocery Store?> ~.).22-) . 373) eee 


2. From these figures it is difficult to see which store has the cheaper bananas. You cannot 
compare the price for 1 kilogram with the price for 3 kilograms. You must divide or multiply so 
that you can compare equal amounts — one kilogram with one kilogram or three kilograms with 
three kilograms. 

At which store do you pay the lower price for bananaS? 22 222. 5 42ers aee ee 


How-much cheaper are they in this store? <...°. 0.8... . je. 5.) see tee 
Remember to compare the prices for equal amounts in the questions below. 

1. At which store do you pay the lower price for honey? ................. 0.00. eee ee eee ee 

2 Where is the-price of flourlower? .. 2... Su. lee ea a oss anen sosgn e enna 


3. Is it more economical to buy pre-cut frozen french fries or to make your own from potatoes? 
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4. At which store would you get the items on the shopping list below more cheaply? How much 
would you save by shopping at this store? 
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liquid detergent a two-kilogram chicken 1 kilogram of coffee 
1 kilogram of wieners 10 kilograms of potatoes 3 cans of frozen orange juice 
something for dessert 


5. What would your change be if you payed for your food order with a twenty-dollar bill? 
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“Me and Fat Glenda.” Starting Points in Reading 
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MILK TO CHEESE 


Do you and your family like to eat cheese? Did you know that there are hundreds of different 
kinds of cheeses made around the world? Cheddar is one of the most popular cheeses in 
Canada. Look at the diagrams and read the description on the opposite page to find out how 
Cheddar cheese is made. 


Use the information in the article and the pictures to answer the following questions about 
cheese-making. 


1. There are five main steps in making Cheddar cheese. Make an outline of these steps in the 
order in which they take place. 


5. Why does the shape of the moldsivairy? = 2... te. cuisne pene oe teens ean eee 
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6. How does the ripening process affect the cheese? .............. 0... cece ee eee ees 
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“What Are School Kids Made Of?” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


Making Cheddar Cheese 


Milk from dairy farms is brought to the cheese fac- 
tory, usually in large refrigeration trucks. At the factory 
the milk is pumped into huge vats and gently warmed. 

The first step in the cheese-making process is the 
curdling of the fresh milk. Arabian tribesmen many 
hundreds of years ago discovered that milk could be 
curdled by the addition of rennet, the digestive enzyme 
found in the stomachs of certain plant-eating animals. 
Rennet is usually obtained from young calves today. 
Bacteria and acids are often used by modern 
cheesemakers instead of the traditional rennet. The 
milk curdles and separates into curds and whey — 
curds are the solids and whey is the liquid. 

The next step is the removal of the whey. The curd is 
cut into small pieces by a curd knife so that the whey 
can be drained out of it more easily. 

The curd is then pressed into blocks. These are 
packed into vats where they are regularly re-stacked 
and turned so that the last of the whey is squeezed out. 
The blocks of curd are then chopped into small pieces 


again in a mill and salt is added to the pieces to pre- 
serve the cheese. 

The curd is then packed into molds. The shape of 
these molds varies according to the type of cheese 
being made. For example, Cheddar is usually shaped 
into rectangles or barrel-shapes while Dutch Edam is 
formed into round balls. 

The cheese is then ripened carefully under exacting 
conditions to develop the desired flavor, color, and tex- 
ture. The proper bacteria, yeasts, and molds grow on 
and through the cheese. After two or three months of 
ripening, cheddar has a mild flavor. If it is left for sev- 
eral years a sharp, strong flavor develops. During this 
process, the cheddar is covered with wax or a thin 
sheet of plastic to keep it clean. 

When the cheeses are ripe, they are examined by 
the cheese grader who checks them for taste and 
overall quality. They are then sent to the various mar- 
kets. 
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The Sudbury Star 


The mail supervisor in this picture is very puzzled by the unusual package he is holding. It 
smells just like a peanut butter and jam sandwich! The package is addressed to Biafra, Africa, 
and was mailed in Sudbury, Ontario. 

“Well, it had the correct postage on it, so we just sent it on its way,” explained a smiling postal 
worker. 


Who made this sandwich? Why was it mailed to.Africa? What will happen to it on its journey? 
Will it arrive at its destination? 


On a separate piece of paper, write the story of the adventures of this wandering sandwich. 


Will you tell the story from the sandwich’s point of view? Will you write the story as a news 


article? Will you cartoon the story? 
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“Candy.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 
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In this poem, Eve Merriam gives a humorous list of “company” table manners. Which of these 
“don'ts” sound familiar to you? 


Company Manners 


Hands off the tablecloth 
don’t rumble belly 

don’t grab for grub 
don't slurp the soup 
don't crumble the crackers 
don’t mash the ‘mushrooms 
don’t mush the potatoes 
don’t stab the steak 

don't slap the saltshaker 
don't pill the bread 

don't swill the sauce 

don’t ooze the mayonnaise 
don’t slop the slaw 

don’t spatter the ketchup 
don’t gulp the olives 

don't spit the pits 

don't finger the lettuce 
don't dribble dressing 

don’t chomp the celery 
don’t gobble the cobbler 
don’t guzzle the fizz 
swallow don't swig 

don’t smack your lips 

pat with a napkin 

daintily dab 

quietly quaff 

fastidious sip 

and gracefully sample 

a nibbling tidbit. 






Eve Merriam 


Now it’s your turn to write a manners poem. It could be about school manners, bus-riding 
manners, party manners, visiting manners, the most unmannerly manners you can imagine, or 
another topic of your choice. Have fun with your poem! 
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LOOKING / 


Have you ever read the labels on products around your home? What kind of information do 
they contain? 

Many people who eat cereal spend their breakfast hours reading the label on their cereal 
package. Look at this side panel from a box of cereal. 


1. What is the name of this product? 


3. What information is on the diagram? Why is 
it included on the label? 
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“Fun-time Fudge.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


This label appears on a package of dried-soup mix. 


YUMMY ONION SOUP MIX IS MMMMM-GOOD 


Directions: Add contents of one package Yummy Party Dip: Add one package Yummy Onion Soup Mix 
Onion Soup Mix to 3¥2 cups boiling water. Boil gently to 150 mi sour cream. Refrigerate until served. 
|for 8-10 minutes and serve. Makes 4 servings. 


| Ingredients : dried onions, salt, monosodium glutamate, vegetable protein, potato starch, spices, imitation beef 
| flavor. 





2. Do you think that food manufacturers should have to put the ingredients on packages of food? 


Why or why not? 


Some labels are a matter of life and death! Imagine you saw the scene below in a neighbor’s 
kitchen. You grabbed the bottle of cleaning fluid from the baby and read this label on the back. 
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Keep out of reach of children 


Avoid contact with eyes, skin, & clothing 
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First Aid Treatment: 
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| If splashed in eyes or on skin, wash oy with 
| water. 
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| If swallowed, give 3 to 4 glasses of milk or water. Do | 
| not induce vomiting. 
| Call physician immediately. 
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_ Fics 


You know that many words in the English language have more than one meaning. When you 
look up an unfamiliar word in a dictionary, you must decide which one of its meanings the word 
has in the sentence in which you found it. 

Look at the words on the next page. You will see that there are several meanings given for 
each word. Which meanings for each word are new to you? 

These words are used in the sentences below. You must decide which meaning the under- 
lined word has in the sentence, and then put the number of that meaning in the space after the 
sentence. The first one has been done for you. 





9 


ess 








1. It is a good idea to cultivate your garden with a hoe once a week. ...... 2 
2. ‘That dress is too fussy to wear to school!’ exclaimed her mother. ...... 
3. Wrap the potato in foil before placing it in the hot oven. ...... 


4. The frightened horses milled about excitedly in the corral. ...... 





5. While the maple syrup boiled, Jim skimmed off the scum forming on top. ...... 
6. All the farmers brought their wheat here to be milled into flour. ...... 


7. Well, that ice-cold milk really quenched my thirst! ...... 


8. When the children saw the green scum on the pond, they decided not to go swimming after all. 


10. The clever detective foiled the criminals’ scheme. ...... 

11.We stopped to visit an old water-powered grain mill on our trip. ...... 

12. The empty boat was found on the strand. ...... 

13. When the restaurant customer found a strand of hair in his food, he became very angry with 
the waiter. ...... 

14. Because of fire warnings, we quenched our campfire as soon as we had dinner. ...... 
15. It takes time, thought, and effort to cultivate one’s mind. ...... 
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fussy — 1. never satisfied 
2. elaborately made 








scum — 1.a surface film formed when certain liquids 
are boiled 
2. the layer of algae or other matter that 
floats on the top of still water 
3. low, worthless people 
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quench — 1. put an end to; stop 
2. put out, drown out 





cultivate — 1. prepare and use land to raise crops by 
ploughing it, planting seeds, and taking 
care of the growing crops 
2. loosen the ground around growing 
plants 
3. improve, develop 
4. seek to win the good will of 


foil — 1. outwit; prevent from carrying out plans 

2. metal made into a very thin sheet 

3. a long, narrow sword with a knob or button 
on its point to prevent injury, used in fencing 








strand — 1. one of the threads, strings, or wires that 
are twisted together to make a rope or 
cable 
2. a thread or string 
3. run aground 
4. bring or come into a helpless situation 
5. a shore 


) 


mill — 1. machine for grinding corn, wheat, or other 
substance into flour or meal 
2. the building containing such a machine 
3. grind grain into flour or meal 
4. a building where manufacturing is done 
5. move about in a circle in a confused way 


sal] 
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What Norserse I 


One dictionary describes ‘‘nonsense” as “foolish talk or doings.” Some authors have written 
stories and poems to which we give the name “nonsense.” As you read the nonsense selections 
on the following pages, think about why they were given this name. The questions on page 30 
will help you to take a closer look at the world of nonsense! 


My Garden 


| went down the garden, and what should | see 
But an elephant’s nest in a rhubarb tree; 

And as | came in with an elephant’s egg 

| stepped on a snake which had only one leg. 
But when the sun rose at the end of the day, 
The snake and the elephant both flew away. 


Roger Lancelyn Green 


There was an Old Man on whose nose 
Most birds of the air could repose; 


But they all flew away 
At the closing of day, 


Which relieved that Old Man and his nose. 


Edward Lear 





To Make Crumbobblious Cutlets 


Procure some strips of beef, and, having cut them 
into the smallest possible slices, proceed to cut them 
still smaller, — eight, or perhaps nine times. 

When the whole is thus minced, brush it up hastily 
with a new clothes-brush, and stir round rapidly and 
capriciously with a salt-spoon or a soup-ladle. 

Place the whole in a saucepan, and remove it to a 
sunny place, — say the roof of the house, if free from 
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sparrows or other birds, — and leave it there for about 
a week. 

At the end of that time add a little lavender, some oil 
of almonds, and a few herring-bones; and then cover 
the whole with 4 gallons of clarified Crumbobblious 
sauce, when it will be ready for use. 

Cut it into the shape of ordinary cutlets, and serve up 
in a clean table-cloth or dinner-napkin. 

from The Complete Nonsense Book by Edward Lear 
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. eat him when he sneezes; 
He only does it to annoy, ~ 
_ Because he knows it teases.” 
— =. CHORUS 
_ (In which the cook and the baby joined); 
“Wow! wow! wow!” 
While the Duchess sang the second verse of the 
song, she kept tossing the baby violently up and down, 
_ and the poor little thing howled so, that Alice could 
_ hardly hear the words: 
“| speak severely to my boy, 
| beat him when he sneezes; 
_For he can thoroughly enjoy 
The pepper when he pleases!” 
CHORUS 
ee _ “Wow! wow! wow!” 
: “Here! you may nurse it a bit, if you like!” said the 
Duchess to Alice, flinging the baby at her as she spoke. 
~“l must go and get ready to play croquet with the 
- Queen,” and she hurried out of the room. The cook 
_ threw a frying pan after her as she went, but it just 
missed her. 
Alice caught the baby with some difficulty, as it was a 
_ queer-shaped little creature, and held out its arms and 
_ Jegs in all directions, ‘just like a starfish,” thought Alice. 
_ The poor little thing was snorting like a steam engine 
_when she caught it, and kept doubling itself up and 
straightening itself out again, so that altogether, for the 
_ first minute or two, it was as much as she could do to 
hold it. 
_ As soon as she had made out the proper way of 
nursing it (which was to twist it up into a sort of knot, 

















and then keep tight hold of its right ear and left foot, so 
as to prevent its undoing itself), she carried it out into 
the open air. “If | don't take this child away with me,” 
thought Alice, “they're sure to kill it in a day or two: 
wouldn't it be murder to leave it behind?” She said the 
last words out loud, and the little thing grunted in reply 
(it had left off sneezing by this time). “Don’t grunt,” said 
Alice: “that's not at all a proper way of expressing 
yourself.” . 

The baby grunted again, and Alice looked very anxi- 
ously into its face to see what was the matter with it. 
There could be no doubt that it had a very turn-up 
nose, much more like a snout than a real nose; also its 
eyes were getting extremely small, for a baby: al- 
together Alice did not like the look of the thing at all. 
“But perhaps it was only sobbing,” she thought, and 
looked into its eyes again, to see if there were any 
tears. ) 

No, there were no tears. “If you're going to turn into a 
pig, my dear,” said Alice, seriously, ‘I'll have nothing 
more to do with you. Mind now!” The poor little thing 
sobbed again (or grunted, it was impossible to say 
which), and they went on for some while in silence. 

Alice was just beginning to think to herself, “Now, 
what am | to do with this creature when | get it home?” 
when it grunted again, so violently, that she looked 
down into its face in some alarm. This time there could 
be no mistake about it: it was neither more nor less 
than a pig, and she felt that it would be quite absurd for 
her to carry it any further. 

So she set the little creature down, and felt quite 
relieved to see it trot away quietly into the wood. 

from Alice In Wonderland by Lewis Carroll 
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1. After having read these examples of nonsense writing, you can see that anything can happen 
in the world of nonsense! Nonsense writers seem to enjoy writing about strange, absurd events. 
In the poem “My Garden,” there are many such events. Can you find all seven of them? 


3. Nonsense poetry and prose are full of words that the writers have made up. The words usu- 
ally sound very strange and have meaning only in that particular piece of nonsense writing. 
What word was invented by the author, Edward Lear, in the nonsense recipe? 


4. The following are creatures created by writers of other nonsense writings. What do you think 
they might be? What do they look like? How do they act? Use your imagination! 


Bandersnatch «5 ino dc\idca cy ole ood Poewllve te Saw aR reese eae ee 


5. The last selection was taken from a very famous nonsense book, Alice in Wonderland. How 
does Alice react to the strange things that happen all around her? 


On a separate piece of paper, write some nonsense of your own. It could be a poem, a 
limerick, a recipe, or a story. 
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THE WRITER'S CRAFT 


What are the skills of a good writer? A good writer describes the scenes, people, and action in 
his or her story in such a way that the story comes alive for the reader. He lets the reader know 
about and share in the feelings of the characters in the story. A good writer makes up a plot that 
will interest the reader and uses language skillfully. 

As you read the selection on the following pages and answer the questions about it, think 
about whether or not you think Armstrong Sperry is a good writer. Answer the questions on a 
separate piece of paper. 


This selection is from a book entitled Ca// /t Courage. The boy Mafatu leaves his home on one 
of the islands of the South Pacific with his dog, Uri. Mafatu is known as a coward among his 
people because he alone is afraid of the sea, and he is determined to prove himself. He sets out 
across the ocean in a small canoe with a few supplies. 


1 A storm was making, moving in out of those mysteri- 
ous belts which lie north and south of the equator, the 
home of hurricanes. The wind shifted a point, bringing 
with it a heavy squall. Mafatu lowered the sail on the 
run and gripped the steering paddle with hands that 
showed white at the knuckles. All around him now was 
a world of tumbling water, gray in the hollows, greenish 
on the slopes. The wind tore off the combing crests and 
flung the spray at the sky. Like advance scouts of an 
oncoming army, wind gusts moved down upon the 
canoe, struck at it savagely. So busy was Mafatu with 
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the paddle that there was no time for thought. He called 
a prayer to Maui, God of the Fishermen: “Maui é! E 
matai tu!” 


QS 


Somehow the sound of his own voice reassured him. 
Uri lifted his head, cocked his ears, thumped his tail for 
a second. The canoe rose to the swells as lightly as a 
gull and coasted like a sled down the frothing slopes. 
What skill had wrought this small canoe! This dugout, 
hewn from the mightly tamanu tree. It swooped and 
yielded, bucked and scudded, one with the fierce ele- 


ment whose back it rode. NS ? 


1. In the first paragraph, how does the author show that a storm is coming? 

2. Often an author will give the reader a clear description of something by comparing it with 
something else. “Like the advance scouts of an oncoming army,” is such a comparison. To what 
is the wind compared? What is the “oncoming army”? 

3. A simile is a comparison between two things beginning with the words “like” or “as.” Find 
two similes in the second paragraph. Which of these two similes do you think paints a better 
picture? Why? 

4. In the second paragraph, what other action words does the author use to describe the 
movements of the canoe? 
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Il The sky darkened. A burst of lightning lit up the sea 
with supernatural brilliance. An instantaneous crack of 
thunder shattered the world. Lightning again, striking at 
the hissing water. Mafatu watched it with fascinated 
eyes. Now it was all about him. It ran to the end of the 
boom in globes of fire that exploded and vanished, and 
in the awful moment of its being it revealed mountain 
shapes of dark water, heaving, shouldering ... How 
long could this frail craft of wood and sennit resist? 
Under the combined attack of wind and sea it seemed 
that something must inevitably give way. The wind 
shrilled a fiercer note. Spray stung the boy’s flesh, 
blinded his eyes, chilled his marrow. 

The sail went first — with a split and a roar. Frag- 
ments swept off on the back of the wind. The cords that 
held the mast hummed like plucked wires. Then with a 
rending groan the mast cracked. Before Mafatu could 
leap to cut it clear, it snapped off and disappeared in a 


5. The sights and sounds of the storm are described in the first paragraph of this section. Find 
three descriptive phrases that fit under these two headings: Sights of the storm, and Sounds of 


the storm. 


a 


a 


churn of black water. The boy clung to the paddle, 
fighting to keep his canoe from turning broadside. 
Water swept aboard and out again. Only the buoyancy 
of tamanu kept the craft afloat. Uri cowered in the bow, 
half submerged, his howls drowned by the roar of the 
elements. Mafatu gripped his paddle for very life, an 
unreasoning terror powering his arms. This sea that he 
had always feared was rising to claim him, just as it had 
claimed his mother. How rightly he had feared it! 
Moana, the Sea God, had been biding his time. ... 
“Someday, Mafatu, | will claim you!” 

The boy lost all sense of time’s passage. Every 
nerve became dulled by tumult. The wind howled 
above his head and still Mafatu clung to the lashed 
steering paddle; clung fast long after strength had van- 
ished and only the will to live locked his strong fingers 
about the shaft. Even death would not loose the grip of 
those fingers. He held his little craft true to the wind. 





6. In the second paragraph, what effect do the wind and sea have on Mafatu’s canoe? 
7. Find three words or phrases that describe Mafatu’s feelings during the storm. 
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Ill There was a wave lifting before the canoe. Many the 
boy had seen, but this was a giant — a monster livid 
and hungry. Higher, higher it rose, until it seemed that it 
must scrape at the low-hanging clouds. Its crest 
heaved over with a vast sigh. The boy saw it coming. 
He tried to cry out. No sound issued from his throat. 


Suddenly the wave was upon him. Down it crashed. 
Chaos! Mafatu felt the paddle torn from his hands. 
Thunder in his ears. Water strangling him. Terror in his 
soul. The canoe slewed round into the trough. The boy 
flung himself forward, wound his arms about the mid- 
thwart. It was the end of a world. 


The wave passed. Stunned, gasping, Mafatu raised 
his head and looked about. For a second he could not 
believe that he still breathed and had being. He saw Uri 
wedged under the bow, choking for air. He pulled the 
dog free. Then he saw that his string of drinking nuts 
had vanished. His fish spear was gone. The knife that 
hung about his neck by a twist of bark had been torn 
away. Even his pareu of fiber tapa fell from his body as 
water soaked it through. He was naked, defenseless, 
without food or weapon, hurled forward on the breath 
of the hurricane. Numb of all feeling, empty as a shell, 
still he clung to life, and the hours droned by. .. . 





8. In the first paragraph of this section, to what does the author compare the large wave? Do 
you think that this is a good comparison? Give reasons for your answer. 

9. What does the author mean when he says, “It was the end of a world’? 
10. How has this wave affected Mafatu’s chances for survival on the ocean and on land (if he 
reaches it)? 


IV So gradual was the storm’s easing that at first the 
boy was unaware of it. The wind was blowing itself out, 
moving off into the empty spaces of the world. Uri crept 
toward the prostrate boy, quailing beside him, whim- 
pering softly. Night came and passed. 

There was no morning mist to dim the splendor of 
the sunburst across the swinging seas. Far away the 
wings of an albatross caught its gold as it wheeled and 
planed against the roof of heaven. The only hint of 
recent storm lay in the rough and tumbling waters. As 
the sun climbed through the hot hours of morning, it 
burned into the boy’s body like the sacred fires of the 
great marae of Hikueru. Mafatu’s skin blistered and 
cracked. His tongue swelled in his throat. He tried to 
call out a prayer to Maui, but his voice was thick; the 
sounds which came forth were no more than a hoarse 
cry. The canoe, stripped of sail and mast, without a 
paddle to guide it in the swift-racing current, twisted 
and shifted in the rushing waters. 

As one hour merged into another there came mo- 
ments of fitful, choking slumber, a growing agony of 
thirst for the boy and his dog. The sun burned into them 
like an inescapable eye. The current which held 
Mafatu’s canoe fast in its grip was bearing it swiftly on 
toward its mysterious destination. 

And thus the day passed, while night once more 
descended, bringing blessed release from the sun. 





11. After Mafatu has survived one attack by nature, another follows close behind. Find phrases 
that describe the effect that the hot sun and lack of water have on Mafatu. Is this description 
effective? Why? 

12. Why is the sun described as an “inescapable eye”? 
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A single picture can often give you a great deal of information about a certain area of the world. 
On these pages are pictures taken of two islands in different parts of the world. Use the pictures 
to see what you can learn about these two islands. 

Look at each picture carefully for a while, and think about what information it provides. What 
does the picture tell you about the island itself — the climate, the countryside, the vegetation? 
What do you learn about the people who live there — their homes, the work they do, their means 
of transportation? Below each picture, write an outline in note form of what you have learned 
about each island from studying the picture. 
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THE NEKY WORD! 


Hee this bid 


ith small bead 
“eyes and bi9 a) 
paws with sh harp 
claws has gof 


mé trapped here! 





Do you ever find yourself taking the long, round about way of saying something because you 
cannot think of the exact word you need? The man in the cartoon above has just this problem! 
What is the very word he needs to make himself understood? 

Read each of the sentences below and decide which word in this list is the very word to 
replace the underlined part of the sentence. Then write the number of that sentence in the blank 
before the word. 

Rete unique ...... Indigestion ...... preening 


ee: foresight eee Bale ...... waddle ...... overtook 


1. This antique bracelet is the only one of its kind. 


2. The children laughed as they watched the penguins walk with short steps and an awkward, 
swaying motion to the water’s edge. 


3. The fortuneteller at the fair claimed that she had the power to see or know beforehand what is 
likely to happen. 


4. The red sportscar quickly caught up with and passed our car in the rally. 


5. The cormorants in the film were smoothing and arranging their feathers with their beaks. 


6. After the bear had eaten his fill of the slaughtered fish, he went back to his den or resting place 


to sleep. 


7. Henry suffered difficulty in digesting food after he ate two hamburgers, one order of French 
fries, and two pieces of pie. 


8. It took them several days to clear the park of scattered fragments of rubbish after the crowds 
had left. 
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= Using the ATLAS —— 


An atlas is a book of maps. In it you can find the locations of towns, cities, and countries of the 
world, as well as other geographical information such as physical features, population, and 
vegetation. 

The fastest and easiest way to find the location of a town or city in an atlas is to use the index 
at the back. Below is a section taken from a Canadian atlas index. 
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Answer the following questions using the index section and key above. 
1. In which three provinces are there towns named lona? ................. 00.0. c eee eee 
PayWidiulsihesopulaonsolirnay Alta? 2 ama: oa. tc pie Fs no ee es 2 ee 
3. On which page of the atlas will you find the town of Inverness, N.S.? ................005 
4s What province is found’on page:29 of the atlas? 2.6... 6 I h  e es 


lf you wanted to find the location of the town of lona, P.E.I., you would first look it up in the 
index. When you then turned to page 32, you would find the map on the next page. But how 
would the information ‘‘D3” help you find lona on this map? 
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You will notice that this map of Prince Edward Island is in a frame that is divided into sections. 
Across the top and bottom of the map, the sections are given letter names and along the sides, 
the sections are given numbers. 

In order to find D3, the location of lona, you must first locate sections D and 3 on the frame. Put 
your fingers on these sections and move them along the sections of the map until they meet. 
Your fingers should meet in the box outlined in the heavy black line. Note that the name of this 
box is D3. Find lona in this box and circle it. 


Using the map and the sections on it, answer the questions below. 

1. Locate C3 on the map. Find and circle the city of Charlottetown in this box. 
2. Locate A1 on the map. Are there any towns or cities here? ........................-45- 
PNAICaWGEstnallisiangs tOUNC IN ES. 2.3.85. Gu: ecm ere (an be ne ses oe Oe ee ee 
4. Find and circle Summerside in B3. 


Sawamenwoowns. that begin: withithe letter EinjA2.. .. 0. 2... leben, ieee oe ee 


6. Locate and circle Tyne Valley in B2. 


weaeOCate Section. Caen the map..What bay is found here?’ 2... ..... 5... 0nvcee ess oo eee 


8. Locate the Northumberland Strait. What sections of the map does it pass through? 


9. What is the other large body of water on this map? Name the sections of the map that it runs 
EE OUIC] | aaa eae we Ree ten ee Ps ee onli a boing wo die We Sash eee er 


70-VWhat threesareasiis Prince. Edward Island divided.into? 25.2 ..2...55...2. 5-9. olen 


You are on holiday in Prince Edward Island! Where would you like to go? Would you like to see 
the coastline or the interior? Would you like to see many towns and cities, or explore the 
countryside? 

Draw the route you would take in order to see what you want to see in this province. Ona 
separate piece of paper, list the towns and cities you would pass through on this trip. Give the 
map sections for these places. Compare your tour-guide with that of a classmate, and see if you 
can trace his or her route through Prince Edward Island. 
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The LanGuAGE of CEOGRAPHY 


Many tiny fishing villages had grown in the sheltered bays. 

After many difficulties, the explorers finally reached the peak. 

Do you know the meaning of the underlined words in the sentences above? These words are 
geographic terms that name various land and water forms found on the earth’s surface. You will 
often meet geographic terms when you read geography, history, and science material — and 


even some fictional stories. 


Study the diagram below that shows and names some common land and water forms. 


Péninsula 
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Use the diagram to answer the following questions. 


1. Read the definitions below. Which land or water form on the diagram does each definition 
refer to? Write the name of the correct geographic term in the blank before the definition. 


3. “As ariver winds across the country, it picks up many loose particles of fine soil along its way. © 
When this river empties into a quiet sea, it will drop this load of soil at its mouth. After many years 
a fanlike deposit builds up at the end of the river. Several islands or a plain will eventually be 
formed at the river’s mouth.” 

PiisipalagnaphecescribeSs Ow: att. st. te eek a hae is formed. 
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On a separate piece of paper, describe the area in which you live. Use as many geographic 
terms as possible. 
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How much do you know about the coldest continent on earth, Antarctica? Read these two 
articles about Antarctica taken from two different books. As you read, pay close attention to the 
similarities and differences in the information given in the two selections. 


1 Enough has been discovered about the cold south- 
ern continent to know it is shaped like the top of a 
dome. The land rises gradually from the sea to put the 
South Pole 3048 metres above sea level at the center 
of the dome. 

The continent seems sprinkled with mountain peaks. 
But it has huge hidden valleys. Tens of millions of 
year-round cold waves have filled the valleys with ice, 
leaving only the peaks poking through toward the sky. 

On the edge of this frozen land lie the largest floating 
ice sheets in the world. These smooth-surfaced sheets 
are fed by Antarctic glaciers and push out like huge 
tongues floating on the sea. Indeed, the whole of the 
Antarctic continent is practically one continuous ice 
sheet — an ice sheet big as the United States. 

In the Antarctic waters float huge, danger-packed 
icebergs reaching sixty metres into the air and sinking 
two hundred and forty metres under water. These huge 
bergs sail like ships before the wind with a force great 
enough to crush the largest battleship or aircraft car- 
rier. 

And under the Antarctic waters stretches a great 
mountain range, pushing its peaks above the sea’s 
surface to form islands like South Georgia, the South 
Orkneys, and the Sandwich group. 

This icy, frozen continent could only exist in the cold- 
est climate on earth, where the temperature drops 
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sometimes to 93° Centigrade below zero and where it 
is rarely warm. 

Unlike the North Polar regions — where it can be hot 
in summer — few midsummer Antarctic days have 
temperatures much above the freezing mark. 

It is possible, however, to strip to the waist when the 
summer sun is shining brightly — and no cold winds 
are blowing. It may be difficult for explorers braving the 
coldest and most blustering climate in the world to pic- 
ture, but scientists tell us that the white continent was 
once a place of swamp and forest. Today not a single 
tree can be found in its entire expanse. Yet, millions of 
years ago pine trees and tree ferns grew in abundance. 

Explorers have discovered petrified tree logs near 
the South Pole. These logs seem to be the remains of 
trees that covered a large part of the Antarctic land- 
scape some 150 000 000 years ago. 

Did dinosaurs and other huge creatures of the past 
occupy Antarctica in those days? No one can be sure. 
But most scientists believe it doubtful that four-footed 


animals of any kind ever roamed the world’s south- 


ernmost continent. There are some traces, however, of 


penguin ancestors — some of which may have been 


as tall as a man. 


from The Young Pathfinder's Book of the Polar 


Regions by James Radcliffe ; 





“The Last March.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 
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2 The difference between the Arctic and the Antarctic 


is the difference between life and death. For the South 
Pole is surrounded by an almost lifeless land mass. 
This southern continent is twice the size of the United 
States. It is roughly circular in shape with a narrow 
peninsula jutting northward toward South America. The 
average elevation of the interior is 2285 metres above 
sea level. In the center is the South Pole, and from that 
point the only direction is north. 

No region in the world is as cold as the Antarctic. 
Here temperatures often drop to 65° Centigrade below 
zero. Winds up to 320 kilometres per hour howl 
through the perpetual night of winter. Throughout the 
year temperatures remain near 18° Centigrade below 
zero at the Pole. Even in midsummer the temperature 
of the Antarctic seldom rises above the freezing point 
of water. The average for the year is well below that of 
the North Pole. This is because the Antarctic is a land 
mass surrounded by water while the North Polar Basin 
is water. And we know that water absorbs, retains, 
re-radiates whatever heat there may be. 

No warm ocean currents ever reach the waters sur- 


rounding Antarctica. No tempering winds ever blow 
southward. Winters are unbelievably bitter. 

The moisture of the continent is eternally frozen, 
hence rain is unknown. Even the snowfall is compara- 
tively light. The only plants that find a foothold in the 
soil of this bleak region are tiny algae and sparse mos- 
ses and lichens. In the latter, a few tiny wingless in- 
sects struggle to exist during the summer. 

Actually the white continent of the South Pole is 
geography’s greatest unknown. Yet for centuries men 
have struggled to explore this area and to learn more 
about it. 

We do know that it has not always been frozen 
waste. Scientists have discovered coal near the 
Beardmore Glacier. From this they know that in ancient 
times — perhaps 100 000 000 years ago — Antarctica 
was a land of forest and swamp. Dinosaurs and primi- 
tive mammals lumbered through its marshes. But no 
man’s eye ever looked upon that surprising landscape, 
for it was long before the first human being appeared 
on earth. By the time man arrived in the world, Antarc- 
tica was covered with ice and snow. 

from All About The Arctic and Antarctic 
by Armstrong Sperry 


Using the two selections, complete the outline of a report on Antarctica on the next page. Be 
brief and write in note form. Identify in which article you found each piece of information by 


writing (1) or (2) after your notes. 


Sometimes you will find that information from one selection does not agree with information in 
another. If you were doing research for a report, you would need to go to other sources to check 
this information. Write |.1. (incomplete information) beside any contradictory notes. 
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Antarctica 
| Physical Features 


Size — as big as the U.S.A. (1); twice the size of the U.S.A.(2). 


ll Climate 
General'description: £ ach... vocc4. ood, awe SRE see eal Other cn ee 
Lowestitemperatures . 3 sso... ee Poe ae ck A Sd ep 


Summer weather. ..°..% s,.¢e00. 1.6.52... 9 eee eee 


IV Prehistoric Antarctica 


Plantzand animal life... s.2. adeladte ui eek ek nate eee ee ee 
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What have you learned from this activity about doing research ona topic? How many sources 
should you use when you are gathering information? Discuss this topic on a separate piece of 
paper and share your thoughts with your classmates. 
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FACT or OPINION 7 


What is a fact? A fact is a statement that can be backed up by personal observation or reliable 
authority, such as a reference book or an expert on the subject. 


What is an opinion? An opinion is what someone thinks about a subject. 


Fact: Sir John A. Macdonald was the first Prime Minister of Canada. 
Opinion: Sir John A. Macdonald was the best Prime Minister Canada has ever had. 


Read the following statements and decide which is fact and which is opinion. Write O or F on 
the line following each statement. 


1. Most people spend too much time watching T.V......... 
Zaplackicats bring bad luck. ........ 
3. Fredericton is the capital of New Brunswick. ........ 


Facts are only as accurate as the sources from which they are obtained. For example, who 
would probably know more about dog illnesses, a veterinarian or a person who has owned 
several dogs? : 

The veterinarian, who has spent many years studying animals, would be able to give you 
reliable advice about dog illnesses. A pet owner’s advice would be less reliable. 


After each of the statements below, tell whether you think the source of the information is 
reliable or unreliable. Tell why you think it is. 


1. According to The New Book of Knowledge, the area of Saskatchewan is 651 903 square 


omaige eee eee en ee ee 


3. Dr. P. Turnbull, the prize-winning poet, said in an interview recently, “Man will never live on 
CES CHELTIOO tn eam eet nan eas, RE ra rs 6 AM a Fie pian, Ou. as wh wh ey, wo E.G ibd, oe deg ee 
4. My vet says that St. Bernards eat a great deal more than poodles. ..................... 
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On a separate piece of paper, write one statement that is fact, and one statement that is 
opinion for each of the following topics: a television show, a record, cats, bicycles, and your 
province. 
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The setting of a story is the time and place in which the action takes place. But a setting is 
often much more than that — it can also create a mood. The mood is the feeling the author wants 
you to have as you read the story. There are many different moods that an author can create. 
You could be made to feel cheerful and light-hearted as you read a certain selection or you could 
feel nervous and frightened. The author affects the way you feel by the words and phrases he or 
she uses in the story or poem. 


As you read the following selection, think about the mood the author is creating. How does the 


setting affect the mood? 


| turned in, passing a mailbox on which the owner's 
name had been crudely painted; it stood out, fading 
now: Amos Stark. The headlamp’s glow swept the face 
of the dwelling there, and | saw that it was ancient, 
_ indeed, one of those houses which are all of a piece — 
_ house, ell, summer kitchen, barn, all in one long struc- 
_ ture, under roofs of various heights. Fortunately, the 
_ barn stood wide open to the weather and, seeing no 
other shelter, | drove my car under that cover, expect- 


ing to see cattle and horses. But the barn wore an air of 


long-time desertion, for there were neither cattle nor 


_ horses, and the hay which filled it with its aroma of past _ 


‘summers must have been several years old. _ 
_| did not linger in the barn, but made my way to the 


house. through the driving rain. From the outside, the — 
house, as much as | could see of it, had the same _ 
: appearance of desolation as the barn. It was of but one 
storey, with a low verandah out in front, and the floor of — 
_ that verandah was, as | discovered just in time, broken __ an an 
_ here and there, with cat gaps to show where there — 


had once been boards. 
| found the door and Ces: on it. 





_ For a long time there was no sound but aber voice. got 


_ the rain nine — the root of of the ee ae into th 


home?” - — 
_ Thena quavering vo 
— ° . 
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| explained that | was a salesman seeking shelter. 
The light began to move inside, as a lamp was — 


picked up from where it stood. The window grew dim, 


and from under the door a line of yellow grew stronger. 


There was the sound of bolts and chains being with- 
drawn, and then the door was opened, and my host 
stood there, holding alamp high; he was a wizened old 


man with a scraggly beard half covering his scrawny | 


neck. He wore spectacles, but peered out at me over 
them. His hair was white, and his eyes black; seeing 


me, his lips drew back in a kind of feral ace es . 


the stumps of teeth. 
_ “Mr Stark?” | asked. 


“Storm ketched ye, eh?” he greeted 1 me. “Come 
_ tight in the haouse an’ oe Don't reckon the 
: last long. naow.” oo 





| followed 1 hi 





rain’ 1 
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Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


“Radio Play — The Invisible Man.” 


3. How does the weather in the story help to create the mood? Why would a sunny afternoon not 


ofS) AIS SSAA ae Be ee 6S ee ee en nn eres ie He ek i oe ha 


5. How did you feel when the author introduced the old man? What details of his appearance 


Manes OUMCECINNAG WAY 21Gus frac ro Bac eke ee Da a eo oe 0 oe 5.5 eee ees ee 
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On a separate piece of paper make an outline for a story based on this excerpt. Who is the old 
man? Why is he in the house? Who is Nahum and why is the old man expecting him? What is 
“Wentworth’s day”? What will happen to the salesman if he remains in the house? 
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THERE MIGHT BE 
A GOOD 
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In two days it will be Friday the 13th! You decide to prepare for it by reading up on superstitions 
and their beginnings. As a handy reference, you turn to the encyclopedia, and read the article 


below. 


Umbrellas. Will opening an umbrella indoors bring bad 
luck and disappointments? This superstition began in 
the Old World many years ago, when umbrellas were 
made big enough to cover a whole family. When 
opened indoors, these clumsy, thick things usually hurt 
someone or broke something in the house. They were 
bad luck indeed, and especially so when the closed 
_ umbrella was used for a whipping. 
Walking Under a Ladder. In past centuries walking 
under ladders was forbidden in some countries, for a 
number of different reasons. One of the oldest beliefs 
was that a leaning ladder made a triangle, a symbol of 
life, with the wall and the floor. Anyone who walked 
through this sacred triangle would be punished unless 
counter-charms were used. He might save himself by 
making a wish or crossing his fingers. In some Asian 
countries criminals were hanged from the seventh rung 
of a ladder propped up against a tree. Since death was 


1. When is it bad luck to open an umbrella? 


2. Why is this a practical reason? Where else might it be a good reason? 


thought to be contagious, people who walked under 
the ladder would be in danger of Sale | death from ile 





the ghost of the hanged man. 
However, it is sensible to avoid walking under lad- 


ders. A ladder can collapse, ora workman: s tool fest- 





ing on it can fall and 


Sneezes. Your frie ids are ikely to ‘say, “God I ess 7 
“(the German for good health) or 





you’ or “Gesundheit 
“Felicita” (Italian for happiness) when. you sneeze. In 


the Near and Far East people may clasp their hands e 
and bow toward you. The custom of asking God's bles- 

sing began when early man believed that a person's 
spirit or soul was in the form of air or breath and was — 
contained in the head. A sneeze might accidentally 
expel this spirit for a short time, or even forever, un ess 










God prevented it. The act of bowing | to 
sneezer was oe oe Re oF mean 
soul not Foscape 

“trom The New B00k « of K " 





3. Read the underlined sentence in the section “Walking Under a Ladder.” Write the part of the 
sentence that helps you figure out the meaning of the word “contagious.” 


4. Read the underlined sentences in “Sneezes.” Write down the parts of these sentences that 
help you to figure out the meaning of the word “expel.” Then write down your own meaning for 


On a separate piece of paper, give some practical reasons for the superstition about sneezing. 
Then try making up your own superstition based on practical reasons. You might try one of these 
topics: crosswalks, sunburns, swimming, or skiing. 
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The beginning stages of organizing a report are often the most difficult. You have a topic in 
mind — but where do you begin? 

One way of beginning your report is to think about your topic and then write down the 
questions you think your report should answer about that topic. For example, suppose your 
subject were Radio. Here are some questions that you might list about this subject. 


1. When and by whom was radio invented? ................ Invention 2a ae 
2. How does the radio receiver you have at 
home work? Radio receivers 


SWAN QRS (FEGHO WEES? = cites a Oar ata RPE REN costar in eer te 
4. What happens at a radio broadcasting 
station? 


5. How is a radio play put on? 


6. What are the uses of radio? 


7. What is the future of radio? 


8. What kinds of programs appear on radio? 


Sahat: differenteKinds:ofsradiosvare there? s 25.2 5 ee. ee RE ee eee 
10. How are different sound effects made for 
FAG sBUOU Ket) S cal le tee cree ee Pe ae os ne ie 


From these questions you can make a topic outline of the points you will cover in your report. It 
is helpful to have a list of these topics on hand to refer to while you are doing your research. 

Each of the questions about the subject Radio will suggest a topic. The topics for two of the 
questions above have been written beside them. Fill in short topic headings for the remaining 
questions. 


You have been asked to do a report on a subject that interests you. Choose your subject and 
on a separate piece of paper, write down at least six questions about that subject. Then make a 
topic outline from your questions. 
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How is it Dene? 


Harry Houdini, the famous magician, had many tricks that amazed and mystified his audi- 
ences. Perhaps one of his most spectacular feats was making a huge elephant disappear on 
stage in a magic cabinet. Below is a description of how Houdini performed this trick, and an 


explanation of how the magic worked. 


~) 


2 


Y 


A dozen men wheeled a huge cabinet onto the vast 
Hippodrome stage. There were curtains in front and 
doors at the back of the cabinet, while its floor, sides, 
and top were solid. The men turned the cabinet so that 
its front faced one side of the stage. Then Houdini 
brought on a large elephant, which seemed even more 
enormous as it reared on its hind legs and bowed to the 
audience. Next, the curtains were drawn back and 
Houdini marched the elephant into the cabinet. 

The curtains were closed again and the twelve-man 
crew swung the squarish cabinet toward the audience, 
who could see beneath it all the time. Houdini gave the 
command for the elephant to vanish, the curtains were 
whipped open ... and the cabinet was empty! To 
prove that the elephant was really gone, doors were 
opened in the back of the cabinet, so that the audience 
could see completely through. 

All this took place in the middle of the stage, under 
the glare of bright lights. Houdini took his bow, the 
curtains and doors were closed, and the cabinet was 
wheeled off with everybody wondering where the 
elephant could possibly be. 

The elephant, it so happened, was still inside the 
cabinet, though nobody was willing to believe it. All that 
was due to the convincing way in which Houdini, the 
master showman, could turn a comparatively simple 
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trick into a near-miracle by presenting it on a stupen- 
dous scale. 

The cabinet was much larger than the elephant, but 
this was not apparent because the immense size of the 
Hippodrome stage diminished everything on it, making 
the cabinet itself seem comparatively small. Nor did 
anyone note that the front of the squarish cabinet was 
three to four times as wide as the elephant, because it 
faced the side when the elephant entered. 

Once the elephant and a trainer were inside, the 
curtains were closed and the cabinet was slowly turned 
frontward. Meanwhile, the elephant was being guided 
into a lengthwise position at one side of the cabinet, 
with its head toward the audience. A partition matching 
the black interior of the cabinet was swung into place, 
cutting off the sector containing the elephant, which 
was then completely hidden. 

The space was fairly narrow at the front corner, but it 
widened as the partition continued inward at an angle 
toward the center of the cabinet, allowing first for the 
width of the elephant’s trunk, then its head, shoulders, 
and finally its bulging sides. When the curtain was 
opened, it was loosely bunched to hide the thickness of 
the wall at the point of the V-shaped compartment; 
from there on, it was simply a matter of perspective. 

from Secrets of Magic, Ancient and Modern 
by Walter Gibson 


“Eric the Great.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


Many magic tricks that seem difficult have quite simple explanations. Here are two tricks that 
at first glance may seem impossible — how can the girl survive being sawed in half? how can 
the magician make the girl float? Think carefully about one of these tricks and then on a separate 
piece of paper explain how it could possibly be done. Use diagrams to illustrate your explanation. 

Share your explanation with your classmates. Who in your class came up with the most 
imaginative solution for each “magic” trick? 
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Can you use pictures to give you clues to the meanings of unfamiliar words you meet in your 
reading? 

Read the sentences on the opposite page and study the picture accompanying each. Figure 
out the meanings of the underlined words in the sentences. Then write the meaning beside the 
word in the space provided below. 


outstretched: 2. Ninos a ee ee ee ee eee ee 
acrobat.’ . 2. eee en here ee OTe Bae od eae io ene 
tightrope: . 2. 055. ata S ae, Me ee ei ek Ee ie tse 
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Match the meanings below with a word in one of the sentences on the opposite page. Write 
the word on the line following its meaning. 


1. of great merit, use, or service; worth a great deal of money: ........................... 
2. move:slowly and cautiously: ©... 2... 06. ..as es ssn see oe a 


3. near: the North Pole or around it: .2.....:....92. 40) ee 
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The eager huskies pulled the heavy sledge across the 


Julie began to snicker when she saw her image dis- 
arctic tundra. 
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the valuable china figurine. 
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€) Following Time Signals 
vst aS 


meanwhije wher 


Following the sequence of events correctly is an important factor in understanding a story or 
factual article. Words and phrases like the ones above are used by authors to tell readers the 
order in which events occur. These words and phrases can be called time signals. Can you think 
of other words you have met in your reading that are time signals? 

Read the article on the opposite page. As you read, circle any time words that you meet. 


The steps below describe how to do the Match-ing Match Trick. Number the steps in the order 
in which the magician would do them. 


ef Lay the handkerchief on the table, place the match at the center, and then fold and gather 
the handkerchief into a ball. 


antes Let the audience examine the restored match carefully while you slip the handkerchief 
into your pocket. 


REA hs Gather the materials — two wooden matches and a large handkerchief with a large hem 
on the outside edge. 


ee Show the handkerchief and the match to your audience. 
AS eee Say a magic word and shake open the handkerchief to reveal the restored match. 


Se, oe Push one of the matches into the hem of the handkerchief. You may have to cut some 
threads to do this. 


ae Let someone from the audience feel and then break the match in the handkerchief several 
times. Be sure that it is the hidden match that you present to them. 


You could divide this trick into three separate parts: 


Preparation The trick After the trick 


F Sie \e. 6) 00. ‘6 le 6, 0 6 %e ¢ © eee ete ole, © | to 6 66 (0) ©) 0.¢ (6 ww le wv ele (el ee) ¢ 6 (emo elle) » \o vllielienie) el lenwivne nel nel eaV hel Clon pens 


Which steps would you put under each of the headings above? 
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Match-ing Match Trick 


The magician shows a handkerchief and a wooden 
match to the audience. Then he drops the match into 
the folds of a handkerchief and gathers the cloth 
around it. He invites a member of the audience to feel 
the match through the handkerchief. Actually, several 
people in the audience could participate. Finaliy, he 
asks one of them to break it in half and in half again. 

Once the spectator is convinced the match is really 
broken, the magician lifts the handkerchief by one 
corner and, as he says the “magic word” (how about 
“match-ic”?) the match falls onto the table. It is com- 
pletely restored and may be examined carefully. The 
handkerchief is spread out and shown on both sides. 
How To Do It 

Two wooden kitchen matches and one large hand- 
kerchief are all that you will require. The handkerchief 
must be carefully chosen however. It must be one with 
a large hem on the outside edge. 

One end of the handkerchief hem is probably open. 
If it is not, a quick snip with a pair of scissors will cut 
enough threads to allow it to be opened enough to slip 
a match in. Push one of the matches into the hem until 
it is completely hidden inside. 





To perform the trick, simply show the handkerchief 
freely. No one will be aware of the hidden match. Also 
show the duplicate match. Lay the handkerchief flat on 
the table and place the duplicate match in the center. 
Pick up the corner of the handkerchief near the match 
hidden in the hem and lay it directly over the visible 
match. Next fold in the other corners and finally gather 
the handkerchief into a sort of ball. You can actually be 
quite clumsy with this, in fact, by being somewhat 
clumsy nobody will suspect you are doing anything but 
wrapping a match in a handkerchief. 

Ask someone to feel the match through the cloth. Be 
sure you hold the handkerchief and make certain it is 
the match in the hem they feel. Still holding the hand- 
kerchief, ask him to break the match, then break it a 
second time. 

When this has been done you simply have to shake 
the handkerchief open to show the match restored (be- 
cause it was never broken). Quickly show the handker- 
chief empty on both sides and place it into your pocket 
as you invite the audience to examine the “restored” 
match carefully. 

from So You Want To Be A Magician 
by Laurence B. White, Jr. 
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LATITUDE & (ONGIUD 


Map makers draw imaginary lines on the earth to help locate places on maps and globes. 
These lines are called lines of latitude and lines of longitude. Refer to the diagram below as you 
read this description of lines of latitude and longitude. 





Lines of Latitude: The line of latitude dividing the earth in two is called the equator. Latitude is 
measured in degrees (°) and the equator is 0° latitude. The other lines of latitude run around the 
earth in an east and west direction parallel to the equator. North of the equator, the lines are 
north latitude (for example, 15°N) and south of the equator, the lines are south latitude (for 
example, 60°S). 


Lines of Longitude: The lines of longitude run from the North Pole to the South Pole. The 


main line of longitude is called the prime meridian. The prime meridian is 0° longitude. The lines’ 


of longitude east of the prime meridian are east longitude (for example, 20°E) and the lines west 
of the prime meridian are west longitude (for example, 80°W). 


To locate a place on the earth, its latitude and longitude are named. For example, 60°N — 
30°E is located where the line of latitude 60°N meets the line of longitude 30°E. This spot is 
-marked with an X on the diagram below. Mark 45°S — 15°W. 





North Pole 
90°N 
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Carefully look at the map below, showing the lower portion of the province of Saskatchewan. 
Then answer the questions below the map. 


108° W 


Beaver R. 


Rosetown 


® Melville 


@ 
REGINA 


Assiniboia 


Estevan e 





Find the latitude and longitude of each of these places in Saskatchewan. 
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Name the cities or towns found in these areas of latitude and longitude. 


1. 104° W—50°N 3: 102° W—50°N 
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Cartooning a Story 


What do you think a Japanese Cloud Monster might be? Read the following story about a 
sleepless Emperor and his problems with a Cloud Monster. 


Many years ago a certain Emperor in Japan was 
unable to sleep at night in the Purple Hall palace of the 
North Star. The cause of his unrest was a terrible noise 
on the roof of his palace. 

His servants decided to stay awake from sunset to 
dawn one night to study this visitation of loud sounds. 
They noticed that as soon as the sun had set, an 
enormous black cloud appeared on the eastern hori- 
zon. The cloud crept nearer and nearer toward the 
palace until it settled on the roof. 

“Mah — mah!” one of the servants exclaimed, mean- 
ing “My, my!” His eyes were filled with terror as the 
horrible scratching sound began. It was as if the cloud 
had suddenly changed into a beast with huge and 
powerful claws. 

None of the servants were brave enough to do any- 
thing about it. 

But there was a knight, Yorimasa, in the territory who 
offered to help the Emperor. 

“Gomen Kudasai!” he called out as he entered the 
palace, which means “Excuse me.” It is usually called 
at the front entrance when visiting someone. “I! have 
brought my bow and arrows,” he said. “I will watch 
tonight for the cloud monster and slay it for you.” 

Yorimasa hid below the roof of the palace. Even 


though the lightning blazed and the thunder crashed 
overhead, he remained at his post. The wind shrieked 
like a devil around him. When midnight came, he saw 
the cloud approaching the palace. 

At the north-east corner of the roof it stopped. In the 
gleam of lightning, Yorimasa saw the fiery eyes of a 
large animal. It was the size of a horse. It had the head 
of an ape, a tiger’s body and claws, a serpent's tail, the 
wings of a bird, and the scales of a dragon. 

Yorimasa came out of his hiding, aimed his arrow, 
and slew the cloud monster. 

“Namu ami dabutsu!” the servants cried, meaning 
“May Buddha be praised.” 

With an angry roar the monster had fallen off the roof 
at Yorimasa’s feet. 

“Yoisho, yoesho!” or “Heave ho!” Yorimasa said, 


and the servants helped him carry the dead animal into” 


the palace where they presented it to the Emperor. The 
Emperor commanded that it be preserved and put on 
display for everyone to see. He gave Yorimasa a sword 
called Shishiwo, “The King of Lions,” for his bravery. 

Yorimasa won favor at court as well as the hand of 
Lady Ayame in marriage. 

Best of all, the Emperor slept restful each right in 
the Imperial Palace. 


from The Cloud Monster by Dorothy Gamersn Smith . 


On the next two pages you will find a comic strip version of this story. In the frames are 
balloons in which you will write what the story characters said or might have said in this situation. 
Underneath each frame, you have space to write commentary to explain what is happening. The 


first frame has been completed for you. 
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“How to Cartoon.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


1 Long ago in Japan, there was an Emperor who had a 
problem going to sleep. Every night there was a terrible 
noise on his roof. The noise kept him awake. 
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Have you ever counted the shades of green in an open field? Have you ever noticed the 
different shapes of buildings as you walked down a street? How many things can you think of 
that are not exactly the same shade of blue? How many different shapes did you see on your 
way to school today? 

Carefully look at the photographs on this page. How many different shapes can you see in 
each? Choose one photograph, and on a separate piece of paper list the objects and shapes you 
can see in it. Tell what colors you think the different shapes might be. Then, write a poem or a 
paragraph describing what you see. Look carefully! 


= 4 
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HOW IS P QESTURY specat2 


A poet is a person who looks at objects, people, and events in a very special way. He sees 
magic in ordinary things and has the ability to express in words his feelings about these things. 


In this poem, a poet captures in words what others might just glance at and ignore. 





i eB 


The Red Wheelbarrow 






so much depends 
upon 








a red wheel 
barrow 


glazed with rain 
water 


beside the white 
chickens 


William Carlos Williams 


1. After reading this poem, close your eyes and imagine the scene that the poet describes. Can 
you see a Clear picture? Why or why not? 


2. Why are the colors chosen by the poet so effective? Would a yellow or a black wheelbarrow 
have been just as effective? Why? Why not? 
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3. Where do you think this poem takes place? ..... 2... . 2532.) 


The next poem tells something about a poet’s imagination. 
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The Strangers 





Early this morning, 
About the break of day, 

Hoofbeats came clashing 

Along the narrow way — 


And | looked from my window 
And saw in the square 

Four white unicorns 

Stepping pair by pair. 





Dappled and clouded, 
So daintily they trod 
On small hoofs of ivory 
Silver-shod. 





Tameless but gentle, 
Wondering yet wise, 

They stared from their silver-lashed 

Sea-blue eyes. 








The street was empty 
And blind with dawn — 
The shutters were fastened, 
The bolts were drawn, 


And sleepers half-rousing 
Said with a sigh, 

“There goes the milk,” 
As the hoofs went by! 


Audrey Alexandra Brown 


2. The poetess paints a beautiful word-picture of the unicorns. Choose a phrase that you particu- 
larly like. Tell why you chose this phrase. 


eS a ay OR 


_ 3. This poem tells you how a poet's imagination can make him or her see things differently from 
other people. What does the poetess see that others do not? 
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A biography is a book in which the author tells the story of the life of another person. Many 
_ famous people have had biographies written about them. 


The article on the opposite page is a biographical sketch of Vincent Van Gogh, an important 
Dutch artist. Read the article and answer the following questions. 


1. Where and when was Vincent Van:Gogh Dorn? 2) 9) 
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Van Gogh, Vincent (1853 — 1890) 


The paintings of Vincent Van Gogh are mirrors of his 
violent personality. He was born on March 30, 1853, in 
Groot-Zundert, the Netherlands. Although he could not 
get along well with individuals, Vincent had a deep love 
for mankind as a whole. He decided to become a minis- 
ter, like his father, but he could not concentrate on his 
studies. Because he wanted to help people in a practi- 
cal way, he entered a missionary society and went to a 
Belgian mining town in 1878. Instead of simply preach- 
ing in church, Vincent went down into the mines and 
lived the life of a miner. 

Vincent was not a successful preacher, however, so 
he gave up the missionary life. Friendless and an out- 
cast from his own family, Vincent buried himself in his 
art. He spent a great deal of time painting pictures of 
the fields and the peasants who worked around his 
father’s church. We can see the dark colors and heavy 
forms he used at this time in The Potato Eaters (1885). 

Vincent's brother Theo lived in Paris and worked for 
an art dealer. In 1886 Vincent went to live with Theo, 
who introduced him to the impressionists. The impres- 


sionists were artists who tried to reproduce in their 
paintings the effects of light striking solid objects. 
Under their influence Vincent learned to paint in lighter 
colors and freer forms. But he did not follow the impres- 
sionists’ rules exactly. Instead, he adapted them to fit 
his many moods. 

Vincent preferred the country to the city. In 1888 he 
moved to Arles, in the south of France. With swirling 
brushstrokes and pure, bright colors, he painted count- 
less self-portraits, objects from his own room, the coun- 
tryside, and people of the town. 

Eventually the strain of standing in the sun all day, 
the lack of regular meals, and the storm within him 
drove Van Gogh insane. One day, he threatened to 
stab his friend, the artist Paul Gauguin (1848 — 1903). 
To punish himself for his rage, Vincent slashed off part 
of his own ear with a razor. 

All his life Vincent thought himself a failure and a 
burden to the only person who encouraged him, his 
brother Theo. While in a mental hospital, Vincent shot 
himself and died on July 29, 1890. 

from The New Book of Knowledge 





Van Gogh, Vincent. The Starry Night. (1889). Oil on canvas, 29 x 36%. Collection, The Museum of Modern Art, New York. Acquired through the 


Lillie P. Bliss Bequest. 
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The Past Through Pictures 


Artists living long ago painted pictures which provide us today with records of the past. We can 
learn about historical events, the clothing and customs of people, the appearance of towns and 
cities, methods of travel, and many other things. 

Look at the paintings on these pages carefully. When was each painted? What city does each 
painting show? What is happening in the paintings? 





Behind Bonsecours Market, Montreal, 1866. William Raphael 1833 — 1914. Oil on canvas, 26¥2 x 43. National Gallery of Canada. 
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Manitoba Archives. Collection, Fort Garry 67, oil painting by W. Frank Lynn, 1875. 


Imagine that you are a person in one of these paintings. Where are you traveling? From where 
have you come? What are your plans for the future? What is your life like? What do you think 
about what is happening around you? Write a short paragraph in which you introduce yourself to 
a stranger you meet on your journey. 
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ORGANIZING A 





LINE 


If you were doing a report about important archaeological discoveries, you might make a set of 
notes like the ones below. How are these notes organized? 


Important Archaeological Discoveries 
In the Americas 


1839 — John Lloyd Stephens and Frederick Catherwood explore the Yucatan Peninsula in 
Mexico — find the ancient Mayan city of Copan — 1840 locate Palenque 

1911 — Hiram Bingham discovers long lost Inca city of Machu Picchu in Peru 

1926 — George McJunkin, a cowboy, finds unusual flints and bison bones near Folsom, New 
Mexico — these show that man inhabited this area by 15 000 B.C. 

1952 — Alberto Ruz opens the Mayan Temple of Inscriptions in Palenque, Mexico 


In Europe 


1853-4 — drought lowers Lake Zurich in Switzerland to reveal the pilings on which buildings of 
lake villages stood between 4500 and 2500 B.C. 

1879 — Don Marcelino de Sautuola and his daughter Maria find paintings of animals in Altamira 
Cave in Spain — paintings done by Stone Age man 

1900 — the palace of King Minos at Knossus, Crete is uncovered by Sir Arthur Evans 

1939 — near the coast of Suffolk, England, a Saxon ship and treasure at Sutton Hoo is dis- 
covered — ship and treasure buried between 650 and 670 A.D. 


In Asia 


1870 — Heinrich Schliemann begins the excavation of the site of the ancient city of Troy in 
present-day Turkey 

1926 — Sir Leonard Woolley uncovers royal graves in Ur of the Chaldeans, occupied before 
3000 B.C. in Iraq 

1947 — Bedouin shepherds discover the Dead Sea Scrolls in caves by the Dead Sea — these 
are Biblical manuscripts written around 100 A.D. 

1952 — Kathleen Kenyon finds human skulls in Jericho, Jordan, one of the oldest cities of the 
world 


In Africa 

1799 — Rosetta Stone found on the Nile delta near Alexandria by soldiers of Napoleon — in 
1822 Jean Champollion used the stone to decipher Egyptian hieroglyphics 

1880 — Sir Flinders Petrie begins to study the Pyramids of Gizeh, near Cairo, Egypt 

1922 — Howard Carter finds tomb of Tutankhamen who ruled Egypt in 1358 
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If you wanted to present your report in the form of a time line like the one below, how would 
you have to reorganize the information in the notes? 


Complete the time line below using the notes. You will have to condense the information 
about each archaeological discovery into a short sentence. The first and last entry on the time 
line have been done for you. Note that the lines are spaced 10 years apart. 


Important Archaeological Discoveries 
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1952 — Alberto Ruz opens Mayan Temple at Palenque, Mexico 
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WORDS- 
from THER to NOW 


Many of the words you use each day originated in other languages. Below are lists of Latin and 
Greek words and their meanings. ‘Can you think of any English words that might have come from 
_ these words? 








Knowing the Latin or Greek root words of English words can often give you a clue to their 
meanings. For each of the following sentences, write the Latin or Greek word from which the 
underlined word came. Use this word to help you figure out the meaning of the underlined word. 
Then write the meaning on the line below the sentence. 


1. Those men are going to construct a house on that vacant lot. 
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6. The new building downtown is in the shape of a decagon. 
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When an author writes historical fiction, he or she recreates in a story what it was like in a 
certain area at a particular time in history. The author is careful to include in the story authentic 
details of life at that time such as, the clothes people wore, how they traveled, what their homes 
were like, and so on. The events in the story must also be similar to actual historical events. 

The following excerpt is taken from a book called The Boy With An A in His Hand by James 
Reaney. The story takes place, as the first sentence says, “more than a hundred years ago” in 
Upper Canada, the area now known as the province of Ontario. The action begins in the harbor 
of the city of York — present-day Toronto. The Red River Colony mentioned in the last part of the 
story was an early farming settlement in Manitoba, near the mouths of the Red and Assiniboine 


Rivers. 


More than a hundred years ago, on a warm summer 
afternoon, the steamship Canada paddle-wheeled into 
the harbor of York. Two boys, one taller, one shorter, 
leaned against the rail and watched the lighthouse- 
keeper come out on his little balcony. With a long pole 
he raised a bright red flag high into the air, higher than 
the top of the lighthouse itself. 

‘Jo, why’s he doing that?’ asked Alec, who was the 
shorter boy. His older brother didn’t know. Farther 
down the rail was a man in a yellow waistcoat and Alec 
asked him. 

‘He’s signalling to the harbor-master that we’re com- 
ing,’ replied the man in the yellow waistcoat. ‘We're 
coming in from Niagara, so we rates a red flag. If we 
_ was coming in from Kingston you'd see a blue flag, and 
if we was just a schooner he'd put up a white flag.’ 

‘Are you from the States?’ asked Alec after a 
second’s pause. 

‘| was born here, young fellow, but Ma and Pa and 
me cleared out before the war. I'm out of Oswego right 
now. In the State of New York.’ 

‘Never ask personal questions, Alec,’ whispered 
Joel, who was blushing. 

‘I'm sorry. But — there’s just one more thing. Have 
_ you got clocks in that box you have with you?’ 

‘Is one of them ticking?’ the Yankee said, cocking an 
ear. ‘Why, yes, I’m a clock-pedlar and I’ve been selling 
clocks to you Canadians all summer long. You wouldn't 
care to buy a clock would you, little feller?’ 

Alec looked at Joel, but Joel shook his head and 
gave a tug at the back of Alec’s shirt so as to twitch him 
away. 

‘Thank you for telling me about the flag,’ said Alec, 
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turning to look at the town, which could be clearly seen 
for the first time. 

There seemed to be countless houses and buildings 
at York. Alec’s breath was quite taken away. He could 
see some boys running down to the wharf — to watch 
the steamboat come in, no doubt. Harbor gulls flew up 
to scream at the lake gulls that had accompanied them 
from Niagara. As the ship splashed by a low sandy 
beach near the lighthouse, Alec’s sharp eyes saw a 
heron fishing, an Indian boy running along a beach, 
and a woman shaking a duster out of a window — even 
a flock of wild ducks at the mouth of a little creek near 
the fort. But most of all he saw the houses. 

‘Isn't it grand, Joel! Look at the church with the tin 
rooster on top of it.’ 

The Yankee pediar showed them where the court- 
house was and where the rich people mostly lived, 
over near the Lieutenant-Governor’s house and the 
fort. Tall green poplar trees grew in the yards of these 
houses and seemed to Alec to be tall green persons. 

‘Do you see that house with the wall around it?’ 
asked the man in the yellow waistcoat. ‘That's Doctor 
Strachan’s house and it’s filled with books and silver.’ 

_ There was a puff of smoke from the fort and a can- 
non boomed. The wild ducks flew | 





Also traveling on the Canada that late summer after- 
noon was a new coach that belonged to the 
Lieutenant-Governor and was being shipped across to 


him from Niagara where it had just been built. Sitting in 


the coach, so as to avoid contact with the vulgar mob, 
was a fine young English lady named Lady Catherine © 
Figgis. She overheard Alec say that the town of York 


was grand. 


“Four Boys and a Dog.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 
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‘Hear that benighted infant,’ she said to her maid, 
Betty, who stood at the coach door. 

‘| do, mum,’ said Betty, who now turned up her nose 
at Alec. 

‘He calls this place grand!’ went on the lady. ‘Muddy 
Little York! The worst den | have ever seen in the whole 
civilized world. And yet’ (here she yawned) ‘I must last 
out another winter here and perhaps another, until 
Uncle Peregrine’s term as governor of this wretched 
colony expires.’ 

‘They're firing the cannon for your arrival, mum.’ 

‘Oh, what.a waste of powder. Tully, isn’t it a waste of 
powder?’ Tully was Lady Catherine’s pet monkey. He 
was sitting in a corner of the coach and looked rather 
thoughtful. 

‘The reason we think it’s so grand,’ said Alec, stick- 
ing tis head in the window, ‘is that in the Red River 
Colony where we come from — miles and miles west of 
here, we've been three months coming from there in a 
canoe — why, there you scarcely see two houses 
stuck together and the prairie meadows are so big and 
flat, even one house doesn’t seem lived in.’ 

‘Oh!’ shrieked Lady Catherine, flopping back on her 


_ cushions. ‘Take the vulgar cub away. He smells like a 
_ weasel.’ 





‘lm sorry if | do,’ said Alec, clinging hard to the edge 
of the window, for Joel was trying to pry him loose. 
‘Joel and | haven’t seen a piece of soap now for three 
months and neither of us can swim.’ 

Just then the whistle of the Canada sounded and — 
there was a sharp jerk as the paddle-wheels reversed. 
Lady Catherine shrieked a second shriek, but no one — 
heard as there was noise and confusion enough, what 
with the captain directing the lowering of two rowboats 
whose oarsmen were to pull the clumsy steamship up 
to the dock. 

‘Why can't | talk to the fine lady?’ asked Alec as Joel 
dragged him away. ‘Where | come from everybody is 
brothers and sisters. | want to ask her what the name of 
the animal she’s got in there is.’ 

Joel's face turned crimson. He sometimes believed, 
and this proved it, that his younger brother had been 
sent into the world to embarrass him out of his wits at 
least once every day. Nay, twice a day. 

Passengers were laughing at Alec’s last remark, and 
one old gentleman wearing a powdered wig said that 
there was no brother and sister nonsense in York, just 
master and servant. 

Now further laughter and confusion broke out. 
Somehow or other, Alec had fallen over the rail. 

from The Boy With An ® In His Hand 
by James Reaney 
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What can you learn about life in the early days of our country, from this selection of historical 
fiction? Use the excerpt to answer the following questions. 


1. You know that the city of Toronto (York) had already been established in these early days of 
Canada’s history. What other cities and areas in the story are mentioned as being settled? 
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2. Long ago in Canada, the methods of transportation were much different than they are today. 
Three methods of travel by water and one method of travel on land are mentioned in this story. 
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3. What information can you find in the story about how long it took to travel from one place to 
another? How long would it take to make the same journey today? 
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5. Many of the rich, important people of this time looked down on the poorer people. One of the 
characters says that there were only “masters and servants” in York. What example of this 
attitude can you find in the story? 
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“Four Boys and a Dog.” 


“Four Boys and a Dog.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 








.--DUT 3 
what could: 


When an archaeologist digs up an ancient artifact, an expert must then determine the age and 
use of that object. Imagine that you are an archaeologist in the year 4127. You have dug up 
these strange relics from the 1970’s. Records of this time in history have been lost and you face 
the job of figuring out what these objects were used for and what they might have been called. 
What suggestions can you come up with? On a separate piece of paper, record your ideas. Use 
your imagination! 
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Do you know how archaeologists go about excavating a site where they believe valuable 
artifacts are buried? See how much you can learn about archaeological methods by reading the 
following excerpt from Fun with Archaeology by C. A. Burland. 


How would you begin to ‘dig’? In many parts of the 
world there are ancient earthern mounds whose use 
has been forgotten. In America the greater part of the 
eastern half of the United States is scattered with In- 
dian mounds, left by tribes now unknown, often cen- 
turies before the white men came. In Europe the_an- 
cestors of the present inhabitants also left mounds 
over the land from the days when they too were simple 
farmers and hunters. Sometimes they were defensive 
earthworks, sometimes the burial places of ancient 
chiefs. It is always worth while to find out. Let’s sup- 
pose for a start that you are lucky enough to have a 
mound in your back garden, and see how you would 
set about examining it. 

To excavate such a mound is not so simple as it may 
seem: it would be wise to go first to the museum in the 
nearest town. Ask for the address of an archaeological 
society which would be willing to help dig the mound to 
find out what is inside it. By working with a skilled ar- 
chaelologist you can learn a great deal about the safe, 
correct ways of digging. 

The right way to begin is by cutting a trench right 
across the mound. Decide where the cut is to be made, 
and then, at either end, put up a pair of the striped 
poles used by surveyors. Make sure that the two poles 
are exactly level.. Then stretch strings from the top of 
one pole right across the mound to the other, to mark 


the strip you are going to dig. Not far away have a big 
sieve handy. 

Take a trowel and cut away the top few centimetres 
of soil right across the mound. Sift the soil carefully in 
case some old arrowhead or piece of broken pot has 
been lying in it. Then measure down a few centimetres 
from your strings on the poles at both sides and, using 
a small trowel, evenly cut away a further strip of earth. 
If you find anything, measure exactly its distance from 
the strings and from the poles, so that if need be you 
could put it back in position at once. 

Every time you notice a difference in the color or the 
texture of the earth, mark its outline and dig around it. 
In this way a mound may show fallen mud blocks, 
adobe, or the post-holes of an ancient wigwam, or a 
long-lost piece of matting. Here and there you may find 
an arrowhead, or a bone needle. Perhaps you will find 
a pit in which lies the skeleton of some ancient warrior. 
Or, even more important, you may find ancient pottery. 
Whatever you find, don’t move it until it has been 
measured and photographed. If it is soft, it has to be 
hardened and preserved. If it is very dirty, it has to be 
dusted very gently with a soft brush. Digging is fas- 
cinating, but one must be very careful. Every tiny frag- 
ment may tell something more about life thousands of 
years ago. 


In this activity, you will be asking as well as answering questions. If you look at the questions 
below, you will notice that in some of them, the answer to a question is required, but in others the 
question for an answer is needed. Refer to the article in making up the questions and answers. 


1. Why did people who lived long ago build earthen mounds? ........................... 
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“Taking Care of Old Things.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


“Taking Care of Old Things.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


It is a good idea to ask the help of a skilled archaeologist when excavating a mound, because 
he or she will teach you the safe, correct way of digging. 
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Set up two striped poles at either end of your cut, and stretch strings between them. 


5. Of what use is a large sieve in the digging operation? .........................00005. 


You must measure the distance of the object from the poles and strings, so that you could 
replace it exactly if you had to. 


7. How can you tell that you have come upon objects such as mud blocks, adobe, or matting in 
the process of your digging? 


Do not move objects that you find until they have been measured and photographed, and 
properly cleaned or preserved. 


You must be very careful because every fragment that you find may have a story to tell about 
the past. 
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“THE INDEA™ 


When you want to find a detailed listing of the information in a nonfiction book, turn to the index 
at the back. Topics in an index are listed in alphabetical order. On the opposite page is an 
excerpt from the index of a book about the Canadian Arctic. 

The first entry in this excerpt is “Active layer of permafrost.” On which page of the book can 
you find information about this topic? Because there is only one page reference listed for this 
topic, you know that there is little information in this book about this particular topic. 


Find the following topics in the index: Look to see if there are several page references or only 
one page reference for each topic. Underline the topics that have only one page reference, and 
therefore, little information on that topic. 


1. Arctic poppy 3. Butterfly 5. Baleen whale 

2. Baffin Island 4. Cluster moss 6. Canadian Shield 
Some topics have longer, more detailed references. For example, look at the entry “Caribou.” 

Under this entry you will find a list of several subtopics under which you can find information on 


this topic. 


How many subtopics are listed under “Caribou”? What are they? ....................... 


If you wanted to find out if caribou are carnivores (meat-eaters), under which of these main 
topics would you look: carnivore, caribou, or arctic? Look at the index for these three headings to 
see which has information about what caribou eat. Often in searching for information, you must 
decide what the key word is in your topic, and then look for information under that topic. If you 
cannot find anything listed under that topic, then try again using a different key word. 


You are going to do research on the following questions and topics about the Arctic. For each 
question and topic below, underline the key word that will help you locate the topic in this index. 
Then list the pages on which you would find the information. 


1. Does the Arctic ground squirrel hibernate during the winter? ........................... 
2sHow long do caribou live? 1... 5.5 .¢gu de een EX ot Asst: 
3.."“Birds and the nests they build.” »....5.. o. 0 .gs. Smo aie cies ie ee ee 
4. “The climate of the Arctic during the glacial age.” .............. oe ee ae 


5. Is there such a creature as a “bearded seal’? ....:.....)..055. see 
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“Restoring Old Canadian Sites.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


INDEX 
A 


Active layer of permafrost, 56 

Admiralty Inlet, 22 

Adrenal gland, 127, 128, 129 

Africa, 132 

Airstrips, and snow, 20 

Alaska, 49, 128, 141 

Algae, 70 
marine, 70 

Alpine glaciers, 30 

Amphipods, 112 

Amundsen Gulf, 139 

Antarctic, 101, 106 

Antlers, caribou, 129 

Appalachians, 44 

Arctic char; 111, 112, 133 

Arctic cod, 112 

Arctic cotton grass, 8, 18, 70 

Arctic fox, 102, 104, 126, 
127. 133. 140 

Arctic grayling, 112 

Arctic ground squirrel, 55, 104 
hibernation, 104 

Arctic halibut, 111 

Arctic hare, 124, 126, 133 

Arctic heather, 69 

Arctic lupine, 68 

Arctic Ocean, 49 

Arctic poppy, 18 

Arctic sorrel grass, 70 

Arteries, 104 

Arthropods, 101 

Asexual reproduction, 78 

Asia, 132, 135 
Atlantic cod, 111 

Atlantic Ocean, 49, 135 

Atomic bomb, 142 

Auk family, 94 

Aurora borealis, 23 

Axel Heiberg Island, 18, 30, 43 


B 


"Bacteria, in soil, 53 
Baffin Bay, 49 


| Baffin Island, 18, 22, 26, 29, 43, 


44, 49, 70, 92, 95, 96, 112, 


Baker Lake, 28, 78 
Baleen, 136 
Baleen whale, 114 
Banks Island, 44 
Barren ground caribou, 129, 
see caribou 
Barren ground grizzly, 92, 104 
Basaltic rock, 42 
Bay ice, 26 
Bearded seal, 114, 116, 117 
Beaufort Sea, 27, 139 
Bees, 101 
Beluga, 115 
Bergs, 30 
Bergschrund, 29 
Bering Strait, 49 
Berries, 70, 95 
Between-Glacier Lake, 30 
Biome, 52, 76, 95, 103, 126, 133 
Birch, creeping, 69, 78, 126 
Birds,-92,.125 
adaptation to cold, 93-94 
distraction techniques, 96 
food, 95 
nesting, 96 
Blackbird. 106 
Blizzard, 19, 20, 49 
Blowfly, 126 
larvae, 101 
Blubber, 136, 137 
Body heat, 
birds, 94 
mammals, 103 
Bog, 28, 56, 68 
Brash ice, 26 
Breathing hole, seal, 118, 133 
Brine fly, 101 
British Columbia, 49 
Brood nest, 96 
Butterfly, 101 
Bylot Island, 95, 96 


C 


Cake ice, 26 

Calves, musk ox, 105 

Canadian shield, 42-44, 111, 142 
mountain-building, 42 
trough of, 43 

Candled ice, 28 

Cape Bathurst, 140 


Caribou, 53, 55, 92. 101, 124, 
126, 1327-1338. 134; 135. 
140, 141 
food of, 142 
life cycle, 126-131 
migration, 106, 129 

Caribou moss, 69, 141 

Cape Columbia, 52 

Carnivores, 116, 131 

Cathay, 135 

Cenozoic era, 47 

Centipede, 126 

Cesium-137, 142 

Cetaceans, 115 

Chantry Inlet, 135 

Char,Arctic, 11 142 

Chukchee Sea, 139 

Churchill, 55 

Cladonia, 70 

Clams, 116 

Climate, 44, 52, 95, 111 
during glacial age, 47 

Clothing, 132 

Cloud cover, 76 

Cluster moss, 76 

Cod, 111k 

Cod, polar, 118 

Colonizing plants, 78 

Color cycle of plants, 69-70 

Committee Bay, 96 

Conservation, 134 

Continental shelf, 111 

Copepods, 112, 118 

Copper, 142 

Coppermine River, 112 

Cordillera, 44 
during glacial age, 47, 49 

Corona, 23 

Coronation Gulf, 111 

Cotton grass, 52, 70 

Courtship, birds, 96 

Cretaceous, 44 

Crevasses, 29 

Cross-pollination, 78 

Crowberry, 126 

Crust, formation of, 42 

Crustaceans, 118 

Curlew, 95 

Cushion plants, 76, 78 

Cuticle, 70 

Cycles, 127-129, 134, 135 
Cyclonic wind, 22 

Cysts, 126 


from The Arctic Coast 
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You are already familiar with four basic types of graphs. Look at the graphs below to refresh 
your memory about them. Identify each type of graph by writing /ine, bar, picture, or circle below 
it. Think about how the information is presented in each graph. 


1 DAYS ABSENT DURING SCHOOL YEAR 


2 HOWISPENT MY BIRTHDAY MONEY 
6 










5 
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Can you read the graphs above? Answer these questions about them. 


graph 1 In which month was the pupil absent the most days? .........................5. 


graph 2 Which of these fractions tells how much money the person spent on a movie? 


Circle the correct fraction. 1/2 1/4 3/4 1/8 


graph 3 On which days was the temperature 20° C? 
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“Black Beauty.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


graph 4 How many get an allowance of less than $1? .................. 00. eevee neve veee 
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“Black Beauty.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


The table on the left tells the approximate number of horses in the six leading horse-raising 
countries. Read it carefully. Then look at the picture graph on the right. The picture graph shows 
the same information that the table gives. Which graph is easier to read? 


Number of horses Brazil 


Brazil 9 200 000 Russia 


Russia 8 000 000 : 
China 


China 7 500 000 


United States 7 300 000 U.S.A. 


Mexico 5 000 000 Mexico 


Argentina 3 700 000 





Argentina 
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( = one million horses 


Can you make a bar graph of the same information? What do the numbers along the left side 
of the graph tell you? Label these numbers. What will you write along the bottom of the graph? 
How will you show the number of horses in each country? 
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Which graph do you think presents the information more accurately? Why? 
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Complete this line graph presenting the information below. What title will you use? 


Ted kept a record of the amount of water that his horse, Tandy, drank over the period of a 
week. These were his results: Monday, 54 litres, Tuesday, 63 litres, Wednesday, 86 litres, 
Thursday, 77 litres, Friday, 54 litres, Saturday, 60 litres, Sunday, 68 litres. 


Graph litle: 3. 3... 
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Fill in the circle graph below to show the information gathered in this survey. 


100 grade six students were asked the question, “What is your favorite pet?” 50 answered dogs, 
25 chose cats, 12 said horses, 7 said birds, and 6 chose hamsters. 
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“Black Beauty.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 
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“Black Beauty." Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 





‘Dreaming of H 





Look at the pictures on this page for a while. What thoughts come into your mind as you look at 
each? What feelings does each give you? Which one is your favorite? 

Choose one of the pictures, and do one or more of the following activities based on it. Write a 
caption, a poem, a story or a dialogue. 





CP Picture Service 
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oPrefixes and suffixes, 


Prefixes and suffixes are letters or groups of letters that can be added to the beginnings and 
endings of some words. 
Some common prefixes are: a, dis, ex, in, im, re, un, inter, mis 
Some common suffixes are: able, ably, ate, al, ent, er, ing, ion, ish, ment, ness, or, ly, ous, tion, 
ed 


Prefixes and suffixes change the meaning of words. The prefix dis changes agree, meaning 
“to have the same opinion,” to disagree, meaning “to have unlike opinions.” The suffix or 
changes instruct, meaning ‘“‘to teach,” to instructor, meaning “a person who teaches.” 


The word to which you add a suffix or prefix is called aroot word. For example, the root word 
of “inadequately” is “adequate.” The prefix in and the suffix /y have been added to this root word. 
Decide which part of the following words is the root word, the prefix, and the suffix. Divide the 
word into parts and write each part in the correct column. Sometimes you may have to change or 
add a letter to the root word. 


Root Word Prefix Suffix 
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“Black Beauty.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


Read the following sentences carefully. Which of the three words given fits into each blank? 
Write the correct word in the blank. Watch the prefixes and suffixes! 


bugle bugling bugler 
HPCACHEIMOLDING ANG merae eer hoe oo osha ce She sounded reveille to wake up the troops. 
dependent undependable depended 
PANOStLDGOple alee oF es ake on on a car for transportation. 
enter re-entry entered 
Ch. URAL) <cshes iy Sahel ciety tan nec i ae of the space capsule was successful. 
humorous humorist humor 
a= Dosyourneed, a. good'sense of. ...2....:...0 0.6 eutnd: to like practical jokes? 
lifelike life lively 


5. The wax figures in the museum were very ....................0.008 


Add the necessary prefixes and suffixes to the root word at the end of each of the sentences 
below. Make sure the word fits into the sentence. 


IeeGESHOW |aVglIKOMe tT toner a ke ee eS, on the housetops. frost 

Zee ating OOmnuchtOO,quICKly Oft@n, CAUSCS: a. 0. ees os cane digest 
Sanesnign pop fly. was caught by a playerin the .722..-.......02 49... field 

4. Diving into unknown water is very unwise and ......................065 risk 

5. The cowboys agreed that Firecracker was the most .....................--. horse they 


had ever seen. manage 
Gwubergroom whobeat.thesnOrse —..2 = tts po oo has been fired. cruel 


ZaBecausedthneibDoOys [OOK mene. wore ee cess food supplies along on their camping trip, 
they had to go home early. adequate 


SRIS pee erecta ha ales a0, fae not to use crosswalks. danger 
Janne black horse wentiover the jumps at the show ..........0%. 0. .6..22.00s.5 am smooth 
Om ICOUNCE OL eenere ns FRM ce a nane <cotn sus eons + the wire from the gate. wind 
Mb mecH ele STACV OL Vinwe Sethe we Ka Rel ay0\0 eas person. live 
PemCLOOllOShaKkGnS. Al. G cs ree ese eee eee creature. harm 
i souspacesnipwwlasted Off into. the... 6... 6 ee ee ee know 
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WHAT ARE THE 
CONTENTS 3 

At the front of most nonfiction and some fiction books you will find a table of contents. The 
table of contents lists the titles of the chapters in the book and the page on which each chapter 
begins. On the opposite page is the contents section of a book entitled The Complete Book of 
Horses and Ponies by Margaret Self. You will notice that this table of contents lists topic 
headings as well as chapter titles. 

1. Why do you think that topic headings as well as chapter titles were listed in this contents 
section? Is this a good idea? Why? 

Z2,tiow many chapters are in this contents section? <..c... 0g). ae eee ee 

3.On which page does the sixth chapter begin? ...... 4... 4). =. te | 
4. On which page does.the ninth chapter end?” 22.7. .20.. 3... 225 nen ee | 
5. To which of these chapters and topic headings would you refer, if you were in the following 
situations? 

You notice that your horse has received a deep scratch in his side during the morning ride. 

You want to stop the bleeding until the veterinarian arrives. 

Your parents are thinking of buying you a horse but you don’t know very much about judging 
horses. 

You have been riding for several years but people tell you that you do not sit on the horse 
properly. You want some hints on how to improve your seat. A 
Pe oes oo 8 eaten ela a etigys lehes al wel acehelle 6 Uaeulea Soe Sop een RGEy Ie amen ee ; 

You are looking for information for your research topic, “How Animals Communicate.” £ 

é 
wife Sieh eis) ales 6 eles © oe © oi ele bie oe fee @ a) alin ate) polls er ©) 610) ©. wie aiMal agmaiNtoiimo tomer ectiheiirc| Coen eTNCSIy A + a ts ee 5 





“Afraid to Ride. 


SC i i i ee et a ee eT ek CT Teeth Oto Oye Oo gee SO et SO eh 
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1. 


Contents 


Horses through the Ages 
Prehistoric ancestors of the modern horse; the horse 
in battle, sport, transportation, and communication 


. Types and Breeds of Horses and Ponies 


The Arabian, Thoroughbred, Saddle Horse and 
others; cross breeds, color breeds; horses bred for 
special purposes; and various breeds of ponies 


. How the Horse Is Made 


Bone structure, muscles, teeth, feet, eyesight, colors, 
markings, and length of life 


How Horses and Ponies Behave and Why 
Instincts, fears, memory, ability to communicate; be- 


havior in pasture and stable; how the horse and pony 
differ 


. Choosing a Horse or Pony 


How to judge build, gaits, wind, eyesight, sound- 
ness, obedience, manners, and general suitability; 
buying or hiring a horse or pony 


. Tack, Equipment, & Stable 


Bridles, saddles, and their cost; martingales; saddle 
pads; grooming and stable tools; the stable, stall, 
bedding, manger, grain and hay storage; paddock and 
fencing 


. Care and Handling 


Feeding, care of bedding, safety rules for stall and 
stable; leading and tying the horse or pony; general 
care and grooming; clipping; braiding mane and tail; 
shoeing, putting on saddle, bridle, and blanket; catch- 
ing the horse in the pasture; vanning 


. First Aid 


Signs of illness; contagious diseases; colic; parasites, 
skin ailments and infections; wounds and other com- 
mon injuries; bandaging, medicines and first aid sup- 
plies 


. Basic Principles of Correct Riding 


Mounting and dismounting; correct way to sit, to hold 
the reins, to use legs, hands, back and weight; to get a 
horse to move, stop, and turn; the walk, trot, canter, 


and gallop; posting; suppling exercises 


10. 


Advanced Riding 

Perfecting the rider’s seat and use of hands, legs, 
body, and weight; using whip, spurs, check reins, 
and martingales; rein effects; gaits; flank movements, 
curving figures; exercises to improve a horse’s 
movement of hindquarters and forehand; more dif- 
ficult schooling figures 


15 


51 


69 


74 


95 


156 


169 


196 
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how adiagram 


can help 





Have you ever ridden a horse? If you have, you know that there are safe and proper ways 


of doing things around and with horses. ‘Good horsemanship” is the term used to describe 
the correct way of handling horses. 


Read the paragraph on the opposite page, describing the way a good horseman or horse- 


woman mounts a horse. 


Did you have trouble understanding any of the directions in the paragraph? Now read the 


paragraph again and this time refer to the diagram below the paragraph whenever you meet 
an unfamiliar term. As you read, circle the words in the paragraph that you looked up on the 
diagram. 


— 


Use the paragraph and the diagram to answer the following questions. 


. Match the words in the list with the correct definition. 


pommel — the strap or band that keeps the saddle in place on a horse 
stirrups — the raised front part of a saddle 
girth — the highest part of the back of the horse between the shoulder blades 
withers — a pair of foot supports that hang from a saddle 


2. On which'side of a horse2do: yOUsMOUNt is 5 hetaies tes see 


3. Do you ride with your legs hanging straight down or slightly bent at the knee? How do you 


Op eC eer Tier OC eat Tae Me Ta ee TO Te ee eT ee eT COME OL OMT ID te cP OMUeO co Om iO GetnOrOm Odo. 0 OC ONO Do OOO Oo ho OO OMe Shs Oo 
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On a separate piece of paper draw a diagram showing the proper way to hold the reins. Label 


your diagram. 
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“Horses and How to Draw Them 


tre 





~ “Horses and How to Draw Them.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 


















Muzzle 


Mounting A Horse 











orse, be sure that the saddle your anklebone when your leg is hanging straigt 
itioned, and t the girth is tight enough. To down. Keep your back straight, your weight slight! 
se to the horse's left shoulder, with forward. If you look between the horse's ears, your 
head. With your left hand gather the head will be in the right position. Your arms shoul . 
ugh to keep the horse from moving for- hang naturally from your shoulders, and your hand 

asp the mane in. front of the withers. Hold loosely from your wrists. Bend your elbows sili 
th your right | hand. Put your left foot in the Hold your hands several centimetres apart. Press 
ng your knee against the saddle so that thighs, knees, and calves firmly against the saddl 
t dig your toe into the horse’s side. Then grasp the lower leg slightly back from the knee. Push 
le of the saddle with your right hand. Swing up heels down, with the balls of the feet on the inside 
with your right leg and lifting your body with the stirrup irons, feet parallel to the horse’s body. 5 
rm As you swing your leg over, move your right snaffle reins should enter your hands outside the little. 
@ pommel for balance, and ease into the fingers, the curb reins between the little fingers and the | 
n you are seated, check the length of your fourth fingers. The ends of the reins should fall inside 
The bottom of your stirrup iron should touch the reins on the right side. : 


Mane 
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(What is the conflict here ? 


A very important element of every story is conflict. A conflict always consists of some kind of 
struggle. The conflict in a story is either external — man struggling with something outside 
himself, or internal — man struggling with something within himself. 


External conflicts can be: man against man 
man against society 
man against animal 
man against nature 


Internal conflicts can be: man against himself 
man against an idea 


The plot of a story is usually based on conflict. For example, the conflict in the fairy tale, 
Cinderella, is between Cinderella and her stepmother and stepsisters. This is an external conflict 


— man against man. 


Read the following story excerpts and think about what the conflict consists of in each. Answer 


the questions below each selection. 


The wave that came upon me again buried me at 
once twenty or thirty feet deep in its own body, and | 
could feel myself carried with a mighty force and swift- 
ness toward the shore a very great way. | held my 
breath, and assisted myself to swim forward with all my 
might. | was ready to burst with holding my breath, 
when | felt myself rising up, and to my immediate relief, 
| found my head and hands shoot out above the sur- 
face of the water. Though it was not two seconds of 
time that | could keep myself so, yet it relieved me 
greatly, gave me breath and new courage. | was cov- 


The conflict in this selection is ............. 


This conflict is between 


Moving slowly and easily, Gaucho untied the snub- 
bing rope. :He lifted the hackamore rein over the 
horse's head, careful not to touch his ears, and meas- 
ured it along his neck. The colt did not change his 
crouched, tense position. Gaucho gripped the rein with 
his left hand and put his foot in the stirrup. Slowly he 
transferred his weight from the ground to the horse, 
lifted himself, put his right leg over and settled into the 
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ered again with water a good while, but not so long 
but | held it out. When | found that the water had spent 
itself and was beginning to return, | struck forward 
against the return of the waves, and felt ground again 
with my feet. | stood still a few moments to recover 
breath, and till the water went from me, and then took 
to my heels and ran with what strength | had farther up 
the shore. But neither would this deliver me from the 
fury of the sea, which came pouring in after me again, 
and twice more | was lifted up by the waves and carried 
forward as before, the shore being very flat. 

from Robinson Crusoe by Daniel Defoe 


saddle. Ben could see the tremor that shook the horse. - 


“Look out,” he said. : 
Gaucho did not take his attention from the animal to. 


reply. He leaned forward, caught the edge of the blind- 


fold with his free hand and slipped it away. The sudden 


sight caused the horse to hesitate a fraction of a sec- 








ond, long enough for Gaucho to settle back into 
saddle, and then the explosion took place. The bay 
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"head shot down between his front feet and his back 


shot up into the air. At last he was free and he put 
everything he had into his determination to rid himself 
of that weight on his back. He bucked high and hard, 
landing each time on rigid, jolting legs and bawling his 
great anger. He kicked and twisted and whirled; he 
struck at the booted foot in his left stirrup with his pow- 
erful teeth. In a wild twisting leap he threw himself and 
went down to his side. Gaucho was off, then back on 
as the horse came up. 

“Whoopee!” Ben called encouragingly. “Stick with 
him, Gaucho.” 

The man rode with superb balance, always just 
ahead of the horse’s action, his loose supple body ab- 


The conflict in this selectionis ............ 


This conflict is between .................... 


“Til take that sorrel filly of Rocket's; the one with the 
cream tail and mane.” 

Ken made his announcement at the breakfast table. 

After he spoke there was a moment's astonished 


silence. Nell groped for recollection, and said, “A sorrel 


filly? | can’t seem to remember that one at all — what's 
her name?” 

But Rob remembered. The smile faded from his face 
as he looked at Ken. “Rocket's filly, Ken?” 

“Yes, sir.” Ken’s face changed too. There was no 


mistaking his father’s displeasure. 


“| was hoping you’d make a wise choice. You know 
what | think of Rocket — that whole line of horses —” 

Ken looked down; the color ebbed from his cheeks. 
“She’s fast, Dad, and Rocket's fast —” 

“It's the worst line of horses I’ve got. There’s never 
one amongst them with real sense. The mares are 
hellions and the stallions outlaws; they’re untamable.” 

“T'll tame her.” 

Rob guffawed. “Not |, nor anyone, has ever been 
able to really tame any one of them.” 

Kennie’s chest heaved. 

“Better change your mind, Ken. You want a horse 
that'll be a real friend to you, don’t you?” 

“Yes —” Kennie’s voice was unsteady. 
“Well, you'll never make a friend of that filly. Last fall 


after all the colts had been weaned and separated from 
_ their dams, she and Rocket got back together — no 
_ fence'll hold em — she’s all cut and scarred up already 


The conflict in this selection is ............ 


inisecomiuict is between ......46...0........0% 


sorbing the jolts and shocks. He kept his right hand 
free of both saddle and horse in a manner that caused 
Ben to suddenly realize that the habit had come from 
rodeo contest riding, where the rules held that touching 
either was a disqualification. 

The bay horse was obstinate, but he finally gave up. 
He halted, spent and dripping sweat, his legs braced. 
Gaucho eased the pull on the hackamore, clucked and 
touched the horse with his heels. This caused a jump 
and another flurry of bucking, but it was half-hearted 
and short. 

“You've got him, Gaucho,” Ben called admiringly. 
“But for a while | wasn’t sure. He was a salty one.” 

from Wild Horse Tamer by Glenn Balch 


from tearing through barbed wire after that bitch of a 
mother of hers.” 

Kennie looked stubbornly at his plate. 

“Change your mind?” asked Howard briskly. 

“No.” 

“| don’t remember seeing her this year,” said Nell. 

“No,” said Rob. “When | drove you up a couple of 
months ago to look them over and name them and 
write down their descriptions, there was a bunch mis- 
sing, don’t you remember?” 

“Oh, yes — then she’s never been named —” 

“I've named her,” said Ken. “Her name is Flicka.” 

“Flicka,” said Nell cheerfully. “That's a pretty name.” 

But McLaughlin made no comment, and there was a 
painful silence. 

Ken felt he ought to look at his father, but he was 
afraid to. Everything was changed again, they weren't 
friends any more. He forced himself to look up, met his 
father’s angry eyes for a moment, then quickly looked 
down again. 

“Well,” McLaughlin barked. “It’s your funeral — or 
hers. Remember one thing. I’m not going to be out of 
pocket on account of this — every time you turn around 
you cost me money —” 

Ken looked up, wonderingly, and shook his head. 

“Time’s money, remember,” said his father. “I had 
planned to give you a reasonable amount of help in 
breaking and taming your colt. Just enough. But there’s 
no such thing as enough with those horses.” 

from My Friend Flicka by Mary O'Hara 
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During his years with the rodeo David learned to ride 
and he learned about horses. There was a certain look 
among horses which he came to recognize as the look 
of the kind of horse he wanted for himself, the look of 
independence. He had argued several times about that 
particular look with men who did not agree with him 
that it made for a good horse. On the contrary, most of 
the men insisted that a horse who looked self-reliant 
was an indifferent mount, one hard to control and dif- 
ficult to teach. Yet he was always attracted by a horse 
whose expression seemed to say to him, “| don't need 
you,” and the chestnut mare seemed to be saying ex- 
actly that to him. 

David moved away from the mare angry at himself 
for having been attracted to her. The stable was at 
least 400 feet long, and he noticed his father was still 
walking away from him. 

“Hey, kid,” a voice behind him said, and he turned 
around. The man with the cane was addressing him. “If 
you're looking for a horse, for yourself, this here mare’s 
the best of the lot.” 

“lm not looking for a horse,” he said curtly and 
walked on. The stalls, about forty feet wide and deep 
were filled with animals — full-grown saddle horses 
and ponies. Beautifully groomed ones were standing 
next to others that looked pitifully thin, more dead than 
alive. There were many hack horses, old slaves that 
were going to be bought by riding stables and summer 
camps, who had spent all of their lives shuttled bet- 
ween incompetent riders and cruel masters. 


The conflict in this selection is 


This conflict is between 


If | were rich, David thought suddenly, I'd have a 
place just for old hack horses. A big pasture and a 
good dry barn where they would live, never ridden, until 
they died from old age! 

He looked away from one horse with a wide gash in 
its forehead from which fresh blood was flowing to join 
the rivulets of dried blood that reached its forelegs. He 
had been to many horse auctions, and he was always 
made furious by the sight of an animal that had been 
hurt in an overloaded trailer. 

Making his way back through the passageway, now 
filled with people, he saw his father talking to the man 
with the cane. He wanted that mare more than any- 
thing he ever wanted in his life, even more than he 
wanted to be a rodeo clown. He could go up to his 
father now, apologize for what he had said about not 
wanting a horse. He could tell him that he’d pay him 
back if he were to buy that horse for him. He could 
even act like a kid and beg. This was his chance! His 
father was now petting the mare’s neck and looking 
down at her feet. 

David bit his lower lip. He could do none of those 
things. He could not ask his father to forgive him, nor 
could he ask for the horse. If he did ask, and if he were 
given the horse he would once again feel chained to 
his father by love and gratitude. A double burden, and 
he had learned how to do without burdens. He had 
learned how to live alone. He turned his back and 
walked away to the exit door. 

from A Kingdom in a Horse by Maia Wojciechowska 


Which of these story selections did you find most interesting? Why? How do you think the 


conflict might be solved in the rest of the story? 
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For each of the topics below, decide what type of conflict you would use if you were writing the 
story. On a separate piece of paper, tell the type of conflict, and who or what it would be 
between. Then choose one of the topics, and write your own story about it. 


Your spaceship is stranded on the planet Ur. 
You hurt your foot before the track meet. 


A storm comes up while you are canoeing. 
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You meet a bear in the woods. 
You lose your wallet on the bus. 


You are housebreaking a new pup. 


“Coaly-Bay.” Starting Points in Reading C, First Book 
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Carefully read the article below about horses. As you read, think about what particular aspect 


of horses the article is describing. 


From time to time during their long history, horses 
traveled over land bridges from their North American 
homeland. They spread into South America, Asia, 
Europe, and Africa. On all these continents they 
evolved into numbers of different species. But during 
the Ice Age all the horses living in the Americas be- 
came extinct. At the dawn of recorded history there 
were no horses in North America. Horses then lived 
only in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

It was the Spanish conquistadores who brought 
horses back to America. In 1519 Hernando Cortes car- 
ried 16 horses with him when he sailed from Havana 
for the conquest of Mexico. De Soto brought more than 
200 horses with him when he landed in Florida in 1539. 
He still had most of them when he pushed on across 
the Mississippi River in 1541. And Coronado, exploring 
the Southwest at the same time, had 1000 or more 
horses in his expedition. 


Spanish missionaries and settlers followed the ex- 
plorers, bringing other horses with them. At first the 
Indians were awed by the horses, for they had never 
seen such beasts. But they quickly discovered how 
useful horses could be. Soon they began to steal 
horses from the Spaniards and to capture runaways. 
Tribe after tribe acquired horses, either by barter or by 
theft. 

Possession of the horse changed the whole way of 
life of many western Indian tribes. Horses made it pos- 
sible for them to move from one campground to 
another quickly and easily. Horses allowed them to 
follow the bison herds and kill all they needed. Plains 
Indians used horses in warfare against one another 
and against the invading white man. Mounted tribes, 
such as the Sioux and Cheyennes, were those that 
held out longest against the advancing tide of settlers. 

from The New Book of Knowledge 


1. Is this article about the development of horses, the return of horses to North America, or how 
Indians made use of horses? Use the article to prove your choice. 


2. Read the last three sentences of the first paragraph. Underline the phrases that give you clues 
to the meaning of the word “extinct.” Write its meaning below. 
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4. Reread the second paragraph of this selection. What sentence tells you the main idea of this 
paragraph? What three pieces of information does the paragraph give you about this main idea? 
Underline the topic sentence that states the main idea, and then underline the supporting details 
or pieces of information. 
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What a character in a story says is an important clue to his or her personality. In a few 
paragraphs of dialogue (conversation), a skillful author can often paint a very clear picture of 
several characters and their relation to one another. 


Read the following conversation between two boys who have just met on the street. They 
stare at one another for a time and then finally Tom speaks. 


“I can lick you!” 

“I'd like to see you try it.” 

“Well, | can do it.” 

“No, you can't, either.” 

“Yes, | can.” 

“No, you can't.” 

“Lean.” 

“You can't.” 

“Can!” 

“Can't!” 

An uncomfortable pause. Then Tom said: 

“What's your name?” 

“’Tisn't any of your business, maybe.” 

“Well, | ‘low I'll make it my business.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

“If you say much, | will.” 

“Much — much — much. There, now.” 

“Oh, you think you’re mighty smart, don’t you? | 
could lick you with one hand tied behind me, if | wanted 
to 


“Well, why don’t you do it? You say you can do it.” 

“Well, | will if you fool with me.” 

“Oh, yes — I’ve seen whole families in the same fix.” 

“Smarty! You think you're some, now dont you? Oh, 
what a hat!” 

“You can lump that hat if you don’t like it. | dare you 
to knock it off — and anybody that'll take a dare will 
suck eggs.” 

“You're a liar!” 

“You're another.” 

“You're a fighting liar and dasn't take it up.” 

“Aw — take a walk!” 

“Say — if you give me much more of your sass, I'll 
take and bounce a rock off'n your head.” 

“Oh, of course you will.” 

“Well, | will.” 

“Well; why don’t you do it then? What do you keep 
saying you will for? Why don’t you do it? It's because 
you're afraid.” 

from Tom Sawyer 


In order to help you keep straight who says what in the conversation, mark each speech with a 
“T” for Tom, or an “O” for other boy. Remember Tom starts speaking first. 


1. Which boy makes more threats? Underline two of these threats. 


2. Is either boy braver than the other one? If so, who? Find sections of dialogue to support your 


answer. 
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Read the selection on the opposite page, in which two girls, Veronica and Mary Rose, are 


walking home from school. Suddenly they hear: 
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“Veronica Ganz 
Doesn't wear pants. 
Veronica Ganz 
Doesn't wear pants.” 

They had just passed the fish store on Boston Road 
when they heard it. Veronica gripped Mary Rose’s arm 
and whispered, “Keep walking!” 

“Aw, Veronica,’ Mary Rose began whining, “just 
forget it today. Stanley’s waiting for us, and Mama left a 
quarter on the table, and the place closes at four-thirty. 
Please Veronica,. not today, Veronica.” 

But Veronica just gave her one look, that familiar 
look, and Mary Rose started whimpering, “Why are 
you looking at me like that? It’s not my fault.” 

“Just shut up, and keep walking,” Veronica hissed. 
She slowed her pace, and waited, sure enough, it 
came again, louder and clearer this time. 

“Veronica Ganz 
Doesn't wear pants. 
Oh - Veronica Ganz 
Doesn't wear pants.” 

“Peter Wedemeyer,” Veronica said decisively. ‘I'll 

kill him.” 
“How do you know it’s him?” said Mary Rose. 
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“Because he lisps,’ said Veronica. “Can't you hear? 
He says, ‘Veronica Ganth, doethn’t wear panth.’ It’s 
him all right.” 

“But where is he?” 

Veronica cast a quick look over her shoulder. “Be- 
hind the ice truck in front of the fish store. You can see 
his feet. Just wait till | get my hands on him!” 

She looked around her again with an experienced 
eye, examining the terrain. “O.K., Mary Rose, listen! 
Here's the candy store. Let's make believe we're going 
inside.” She turned Mary Rose toward the store and 
slowly, very slowly, so that Peter was sure to see them, 
she began walking toward the entrance. ‘We'll wait till 
he says it again. He'll stick his head out to say it, and 
then duck back again. As soon as he does, I'll sneak up 
the block, cross the street, and double back on him 
from there. Meanwhile, you stand here and keep look- 
ing in the store like you're waiting for me. Kind of stamp 
your foot once in a while like you’re sick of waiting, and 
maybe even yell ‘Veronica,’ and I'll —’ 

“Veronica Ganz 
Doesn't wear pants.” 


from Veronica Ganz by Marilyn Sachs 
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eviewing the Dictionary 


Below is an excerpt adapted from a dictionary. Use the excerpt to answer the questions. 





aeNVhat does:en krocty” tell you? Gi... 0e cree Ae eee ete a 





5. What part of speech is: the word “endlessly #2).2" = 258 eq te nee ee eee 





6. Look at the definition for the word “encourage.” How does the sentence given help you? Write 
your own sentence using the word “encourage.” 


CTC Cs aCe CC eC SC TC CTC CO CC CCC Wea eet eC TOO SCN ONC EQ CRON ONC Cech ce ty oO DD ONO OO OM OOO OOOO oh Oo 


CCC Ome a eae et CC Ce ee eC eet ee a eC ee eC Cee Dr CeCe TCU One CONTEC nee OO Ok dete en Oa OG eo oO oho oS 


7. Which word has the most number of definitions given? Why is it easy to see the number of 
different definitions for each word? 


“Freaky Friday.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 
es - Ea wr is 
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“The Watchers.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


Short but to the Yeint 


Sometimes it is very important to get your message across in as few words as possible. For 
example, when you put a classified advertisement into the newspaper, you pay according to the 
number of words you use. You must choose your words very carefully when you make up such 
an ad. But you must be sure that your message is still clear and complete. 


Read these two ads. 


For Sale — Red and white 10-speed bike, extras: speedometer, headlight, and saddlebags, 
like new, $75, call 3456 after 6 o’clock. 


For Sale — bicycle, racer, $75, call J. Storie. 
Which of these ads would you be more likely to answer if you wanted to buy a bicycle? Why? 
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Write classified advertisements for the items below, using the number of words indicated in 
brackets. Count a number such as a telephone number as one word. 


1. You want to buy a pair of used water skis. They can be made of either wood or fiberglass and 
should be 140 cm long. They must be in good condition. You are willing to pay $15. Give your 
telephone number and the time you will be at home to receive calls. (18 words) 


WHERE “Si alr fe ei ke 


2. You have found a pair of glasses. Tell where you found them and on what date. Describe the 
glasses and the case in which you found them. Give your telephone number and the time you will 
be at home to receive calls. (20 words) 


RiGantE URRELanTSet la Maida ist (geal enialce len tial elle) eure) fel vel se! (er ielielle Melis el ial erie! (6; 0.6) 6” \e) \q' se 10K ‘eile, ViNe: ve ow) fe) ie fe ie) tm. le. 56 se'.'o: (9 1o © 18) (0) @. HT We (8) 8) © 10: on Xa) “6) 18) eRe Gece 


3. You want to sell an electric train set. Tell what kind it is, and describe its condition. Tell how 
much you want for the train, and give your telephone number and the time you will be at home to 
receive calls. (20 words) 
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WATCH YOUR SLANGUAGE! 


| ITHINKTHIS | | Wow, MAN, 
| NEWDANCEIS | | THAT CAR IS 
THE CAT'S PYJAMAS!) | OO ON 














SIGHT ! 




















But how can a dance be a cat’s night clothes? 


But how can a car that is in plain view be out of sight? 


Expressions like “the cat’s pyjamas” and “out of sight” are examples of “slang.” “Slang” is 
colorful words and phrases that people use when they are speaking very informally. 

“The cat’s pyjamas” was a common expression in the 1920’s and “out of sight” was popular 
during the early 1970’s — but both expressions were used to mean “very good or great.” So you 
can see that slang is the language of feelings and exact word meanings are not very important. 

Slang is always changing and expressions that are popular in one decade may sound silly 
during the next. But when slang words and expressions like “the cat’s pyjamas” are in style, you 
can be sure that everyone knows what they mean and almost everyone uses them. 


Can you figure out the meanings of the underlined slang words and phrases in the sentences 
on the opposite page? Match each slang expression with the correct meaning in the list below 
the sentences. The first one has been done for you. 
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“The Watchers.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


“The Watchers.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 





1. “Hi, Lily. How about cutting the rug together?” 

2. “| really dig that new song by Ace Crankshaft and the Gears.” 
3. “Hand me another piece of that boss chocolate cake please.” 
4. “This game is really dull. Let’s split.” 

5. “Some colorful curtains would really jazz up this room.” 

6. “That fink got everyone in the class in trouble again.” 


7. “She really blows her cool when she’s late for dinner.” 


sos othr dal Oy aCe 6s ok ee : an unpleasant person, a trouble-maker 
sinip coat al a ait & Ap SRA rO to Caen ee make more exciting or interesting 

AG MICS ANRC CN ee ae : dance 

fe Sha GEES wien oe ee ene get upset or excited 

re MO iat Ae Gh bie Mees by ses #8 like, enjoy 

ee ee era seh gas te great, terrific 

oa oo tS Ja he CS ees on ie ee leave, get out 


“Fab,” “neato,” and “super” are slang words that were once used to describe something or 
someone outstanding. List as many slang words as you can that are used today to mean the 
same thing. 


Make up slang words you could use to describe the following: 
AeMOVICLVOU WeLescISADPOINCd Il eemMnninr tet tet fe. uPAR eh: . oes Sve ss oo Sle nt Se cee 
PED CESOMMVOUILCAlVENK OME Weer Bee eh Gin ss vid ee der ve a ted s OW, Cisse s oo + oun in ae 
VO Ulm aAVOLILC IOOC Mera tt oe hGei rr. ta. vie ot aca). 44 ys « DID et Sen, ge ee te ante stig 
Steeple GRY 8 oul os ee URS Reg oe cies ae ee RS 
ee ists GSEEYETA aie Say Go Get calle een Reg oe Cot 2 
SRSA os son 0) og SNORE Occ pt ee a nf 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO ? 


On these pages you can see four problem situations. Think about each situation. Sum up the 
problem in each, tell how you would solve it, and then suggest how you would prevent the 
problem from happening again in the future. 


Your sister was given a kitten for her birthday. A younger sister is jealous, and has been 
caught teasing the kitten several times. 





Ole) hi nn eee eee we ako te ce og bnt euaesuse..s 
Se) (0) (Ce) eae ea a PR EM EN Sac uu bmp ow Oo ee ee 
a ne ee ern mM a hoo ec bce be ua one ne: 


Your brother insists that housework is “women’s work.” He refuses to do his share of the 
chores, such as wash dishes, clean up his room, or make beds. 
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A child you are baby-sitting refuses to go to bed at the time his parents specified. He wants to 
Stay up a half hour later to watch a favorite television show. 














hii 


HM 


EO Gl ta ty oe ee Oho oh eee ee 
STSCI LOL renee ee ee he ee icles one of et ew eee eee 
Patt CS ets ee ee eee cg Su kg RAG eo RS aw o ed Sie ee eee 


You and a friend are walking through a department store on a Saturday afternoon. When you 
are at the pen counter, you notice that he slips one of the pens on display into his pocket. 





Bee Ls ee ca ae ee ood se ee done woele wi eee mye bb ge Oe ga 
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Many newspapers run daily columns in which a particular writer is free to write about a wide 
range of topics. Such writers often discuss things that come up in their day-to-day life. The article 
below is such a column. —_— 

—_ se wrapped | 
oe Squirt Te one my SOU | 
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gaily c es ake a a round ie cee practise 3 see oy my § abandoned ee 
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2. The actual toy was quite different from the advertised product. Compare the actual and the 
advertised Squirmles in the chart below. 


Ca en Advertised Squirmles Actual Squirmles 
appearance 

performance 
3. What does Geoff Johnson mean when he says that his son is “a fully fledged member of the 
consumer society with his first rip-off scars to show for it’? 





OST SOS Le ae ee I Te CEC CE eee CMO MC Ue veo ioc OMRON O-0 DUC Oto Oo AOU oO TO A OOo Goo Roo 


4. Many people think that there should be no advertising allowed during children’s television 
programs. Do you agree or disagree? Imagine that you are a newspaper columnist. On a 
separate piece of paper, write an article about this topic. 
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“My Son's Hugs Are a Private Affair.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 





“Harriet the Spy.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 





LITERATURE FOR TODAY 


Many modern writers are experimenting with new ways of expressing their thoughts and 
emotions in poetry and prose. They write poems that have no rhymes, make up new words, and 
do many interesting things with language. On the following pages you will find works by three 
modern writers. As you read the selections, think about the unusual words and writing techni- 
ques the authors have used. 








Spring Morning 


There’s the clip clop of horses on the sunhoneyed 
cobbles of the humming streets, hammering of horse- 
shoes, gobble quack and cackle, tomtit twitter from the 
bird-ounced boughs, braying on Donkey Down. Bread 
is baking, pigs are grunting, chop goes the butcher, 
milk-churns bell, tills ring, sheep cough, dogs shout, 
saws sing. Oh, the Spring whinny and morning moo 
from the clog dancing farms, the gull’s gab and rabble 
on the boat-bobbing river and sea and the cockles 
bubbling in the sand, scamper of sanderlings, curlew 
cry, crow caw, pigeon coo, clock strike, bull bellow, and 
the ragged gabble of the beargarden school as the 
women scratch and babble in Mrs. Organ Morgan's 
general shop where everything is sold: custard, buck- 
ets, henna, rat-traps, shrimp-nets, sugar, stamps, con- 
fetti, paraffin, hatchets, whistles. 

from Under Milk Wood by Dylan Thomas 

















In this selection Dylan Thomas is giving a word picture of a spring morning of a town in Wales. 
What do you learn about the kind of town it is? Is it a farming community or an industrial area? Is 
it a small or large town? Is it inland or near the sea? Give a description of the town in your own 
words. 
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Dylan Thomas seems to enjoy making up lists of the sights and sounds of the town. Find two 


lists in the selection and write them below. After each list, tell what kind of list itis. ......... 
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There are many interesting descriptive phrases in “Spring Morning.” Tell in your own words 
what you think the phrases below mean. 

















the humming:streets — 1... 4.2.0. ee Bian hae, eee eee ee ee ee 

the sunhoneyed cobbles’ —- ou ee acu aan et oe te ee he ee ee ee een 

the’ boat-bobbing river —_ oh Fe B cecy Ses vs Pn ee ee 

the: bird-ounced DOUGNS —— iii Fin Secs tes cine ho Pn ce nee neo 
2 al Me Pea = 2 | a 

A breeze wipes creases off my forehead -; a") i“ 


and my trees lean into summer, 
putting on for dresses, 
day-weave, 

~ ray-weave, sap’s green nakedness. 





Hushtime of the singers; 
wing-time, worm-time 
for the squab with its crooked neck and purse-wide beak. 
(On wave-blown alfalfa, a hawk-shadow’s coasting.) 5 


As a sail fills and bounds with its business of wind, 
my trees lean into summer. 


a a ay "| ' | Milton wh 


cafe: — pigeon that has not yet left the nest 
alfalfa — a cloverlike plant grown on farms for animal feed 





Milton Acorn has written a poem about early summer. What things about this time of year are 


important to him? 


CCM UNC NC Se CS TOU EC SPC TTC Ya CS) A OC OM TC CU CMEC ES eee Cai Ceo Oe OOS Deco Boo a Oak od SO Go eS 
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“Harriet the Spy.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


ns 
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“Harriet the Spy.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 





As you read this poem you must put together the words that the poet has broken up in his 
unusual line arrangement. 


“I blac 
ie) F-Ye 


k 
agains 


q t 
a) 
te sky 


rt 
_ rees whic 


amie 


fo) same ge) 9) el=) 


d 


fe 


e.e. cummings 





The poet has painted a very simple picture in this poem. What is the picture? How does it 


MaKOLVOUMOGL “pe, ferme tg petonn eer es Cre Ae ee at wih MSE) eee. So ee 
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On a separate piece of paper tell which of these modern poems you enjoyed most and why. 
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“Harriet the Spy.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


Scrambled Sentences \NOM? 


Below are three columns, each containing groups of words. Seven sentences can be made by 
combining one phrase from each of the columns. Take the first part of each sentence from the 
first column, the second part of the sentence from the second column, and the ending of the 
sentence from the third column. Put each of the sentences together and write them on the lines 


provided. 

The hot farmer stood patiently waiting 

The drenched Susan took a dipperful of cool 
water from the trough and 

A glossy bay started hollering like a 
banshee 

Mary he angrily hurled 


When Alan was eliminated glowered angrily 
from the tournament 


Loud screams from out in thought that Kirk was meek 
the yard and wishy-washy 


Everyone suddenly disrupted 


gulped it down thirstily. 


between the shafts of the 
doctor’s surrey. 


at the roughnecks who had 
thrown her into the river. 


the family’s quiet supper. 


until he stood up to the class 
bully. 


when her mother tried to make 
her eat a horseradish. 


his racket to the ground. 


CeCe cee ee ee a Pe Me RT ch. fies) i ey Ge Done OO 


@: 050) 0) \ fe)vel .e) (e) 'e, Se) .e! e) fo) (e) nite) aim hw! ie’ (ieee) enle) Tvl /elis) 
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Did you come up with any humorous combinations while you were putting the sentences 
together? On a separate piece of paper, write at least two crazy sentences you can create with 


the sentence parts given above. 
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“Elbow Grease.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 





Read the article below to see how buses began. 


During the 19th century, steam engines and electric 
‘motors began to replace horses as the power for vehi- 


cles. For long-distance travel people used steamships 


_and trains instead of coaches. In the cities horsecars. 
_ were eventually replaced by trolley cars. These cars 
_ were driven by electric power that was supplied by an 
overhead wire or a sunken third rail beneath the sur- 
_ face of the street. Trolley cars were also used for short 
trips between cities and towns. 

But trolley cars could go only where there were 
_ tracks for them. The automobile could go wherever 
_ there was a road, and it became the favorite type of 
_ transportation. 

Some people began to use their automobiles to carry 
_ passengers for a fare. They called attention to their 
- services by painting signs saying “5¢” on their cars. 
_ These vehicles were called jitneys, from the slang term 


1. What replaced horsecars in the cities? 


2. How was this method limited? ............ 


SAVV AWE re IINGYS 62 kp cae Gee de. vacuo +a keke 


for a nickel, which was the fare. Jitneys competed with 
regular motor bus lines, which were in service in big 
cities as early as 1905. 

The early buses were built by truck manufacturers 
and were designed to haul heavy loads rather than to 
provide for passengers’ comfort. The heavy-duty truck 
springs gave a bumpy ride, and dust came through 
cracks in the floorboards. There was no heating sys- 
tem to keep passengers warm in winter. 

The first bus that was designed specifically for the 
passengers’ comfort appeared in 1920. Unlike the 
truck-type buses it was to replace, it was built close to 
the ground. This design gave a smoother ride with less 
swaying, and it lessened the danger of tipping over. It 
was also easier for passengers to board. During the 
next 40 years buses were constantly improved to make 
the ride more comfortable for passengers. 

from The New Book of Knowledge 


©. 10! (el a) ©: io 6) (0) 6) #0) 1: elo 0: "0. <@, (0 9 1a 10) (0/14) Nelo) [e) 0) Na) ef (@ Nellie, ve! (0.)e| Jelli> ua meneame 


4*Were early buses comfortable? Why or why not? ..............-:<d.ee2. 5: e+ + eee 


6. List the different methods of travel that this article mentions. What three methods does the 


article concentrate on? 


_ On a separate piece of paper, describe the features that a city bus might have in the year 
2000. Draw a diagram of your ‘“‘bus of the future.” Tell how your bus is different from the early 


buses described in the article above. 
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Read the article on the opposite page about the history of automobiles, and answer the ques- 
tions below. 


1. What three different ways of powering automobiles are discussed in this article? ......... 


2. Some people feel that a return to electric cars would be practical in large cities today. How 
might these people back up their idea? 


3. Each of these three types of cars has advantages and disadvantages. What are the advan- 


tages and disadvantages of the steam Car?) 12.2... ae 


4. What reasons does this article suggest for the present-day use of the internal-combustion 


engine.to;power Cars? =. ec ei sme. elt ek as ooh rade nabs led Retuetla errs lt ettane a 


5. Outline briefly the contributions of Daimler and Maybach, Levassor, and Bollée to the de- 
velopment of the’automobile. 2... ec ae 
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ase.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


“Elbow Grease.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 







_ The electric car was superior to the steamer or the 
gasoline car in several ways. It ran quietly and 
smoothly, without the vibration and smelly fumes of its 
rivals, It was easy to control. It did not require a compli- 
cated system of gears and clutches to transmit power 


to the wheels or to run in reverse. There were few 


moving parts to wear out. But it had a fatal defect. It 
could not carry with it an adequate power source. The 
batteries ran down after a relatively short distance — 
usually 35 to 65 kilometres —- and had to be re- 
charged. It was obviously much more convenient to 
add a few litres of gasoline to a fuel tank than to re- 
charge or replace a heavy, cumbersome battery. 


Moreover, batteries large enough to power an au- 
_tomobile were very costly. Another count against the 


electric automobile was its generally low speed — 20 
kilometres per hour was a ee speed for an electric 
car in 1900. 

Steam cars had reached a high level of development 
by 1900. Flash boilers fueled by kerosene allowed 
steam to be raised in a few minutes. The steam car ran 
nearly as quietly and smoothly as the electric car. Its 
engine would not stall at low speeds. Like the electric 


ear, the steam car needed no elaborate system of 


gears for changing speed or reversing. And steam au- 
tomobiles were speedy; in fact, they set many auto- 


racing records near the turn of the century — in 1906 a 


Stanley Steamer reached 205.4 kilometres per hour at 


Ormond Beach, Florida. However, the steam car suf- 


fered. from. ‘its own technical problems. Some of the 


steam cars ran out of steam every few kilometres and 
A id to stop while new ‘steam was being raised. Water 


pply was a major problem for all steam cars. Boilers 

rs had to be cleaned out ‘regularly. Finally, 

ee were afraid. of fae a boiler ni of live 
he seat, even thc 








tion. But there were good reasons why it eventually 
became the standard power plant for automobiles. 
With all its failings it produced more power in relation to 
its weight than the other types. When it broke down, it 
was relatively easy to repair. And its cruising range 
was not limited by the availability of water or the endur- 
ance of batteries. 

Gottlieb Daimler and a fellow German engineer, 
Wilhelm Maybach, played an important part in the suc- 
cess of the internal-combustion engine. Using the 
familiar four-stroke principle developed by Otto, they 
designed a two-cylinder engine with its cylinders ar- 
ranged at an angle so that they formed a V. The V 
arrangement of the cylinders resulted in a more com- 
pact engine, increased power, and greatly reduced vib- 
ration. This engine was patented in 1889, and a motor 
vehicle featuring the Daimler engine was exhibited at 
Paris that same year. 

In 1894 a French engineer, Emile. Lavassor “ pro- 
duced a chassis (frame and wheels) to fit Daimler’s © 
engine. The resulting vehicle called a Panhard- 
Levassor, is regarded by many historians as the 
forerunner of the modern automobile. It was the first 
motor vehicle in which the frame was made separately 
from the body and suspended from the axles by 
springs. It was also the first to have the engine in front 
and the now-standard clutch-and-gear transmission. 

Whatever source of power they used, the pioneer 
automobile designers had to overcome the problem of 
the rear wheels’ turning at different speeds when 
rounding a curve. In a horse-drawn vehicle, with each 
wheel revolving individually, this was no problem, but it 
was a different story when the wheels were turned by 
power. Some designers tried to meet the problem by — 
connecting only one wheel to the engine. Some of the 


_ early steam coaches had a separate engine for each. 


driving wheel. Neither of these solutions was ‘really 
satisfactory. The problem was finally solved around 


1880 by the invention of the differential gear by 
Amédée Bollée of Aedlact wre. ee it for ie 


eee steam coach. 
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A fashion designer comes up with a new style — she calls it a “miniskirt.” A scientist witnesses 
an historic event — he calls it a “splashdown.” A comic strip artist invents a new character — he 
calls him “Superman.” And for a time these words become a part of our everyday vocabulary. 
Are you familiar with the words “miniskirt,” “splashdown,” and “superman,” or are these words 
now out-of-date? 

Whenever something new is invented or a unique event takes place, a new word is born. Can 
you think of any words that have been invented recently? 
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Imagine that you are an inventor and the sketches below are of some of your inventions. What 
words would you make up as names for your inventions? 


ean 


Make up a new nord to uae the following things, people, and events. 
1. A midway ride guaranteed ie scare you out of your WItS:\22. 3 sic oe eae 
2. A person who never, never runs out of things to Say. ................. 0. cece eee eee 
3. Days on which.only good things happen to yous 25.2 yeas renee eee 
4. A flower that is beautiful but has a terrible fragrance. ........... r . Us. ee 
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VEHICLES of the FUTCRE 





A few years ago, some experts thought that the future held the turbine-powered car in store for 
the motorist. It looked good, had only one spark plug, and burned any fuel. But it was heavy and 
used a considerable amount of fuel. 











Now many people feel that this is the ideal car of the future. It runs on electricity, has a low 
price, runs at a maximum speed of 45 kilometres per hour, and can be recharged overnight for 
18 cents. 


CP Picture Service 





Imagine that you are a car designer working on the car of the future. What do you think are the 
most important features such a car should have? Draw a design for your own car of the future. 
You may wish to include pictures of the interior of the car, as well as a description of how the car 
is powered. 
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Giving Directionse 


Almost everyone has at some time been asked to give directions to a stranger visiting his or 
her community. Such directions must be clear and accurate if the visitor is to reach his destina- 
tion. 


Look at the map of a city’s business section on the opposite page. Notice that intersections 
with traffic lights are marked with [| . Some streets or sections of streets are marked with 
arrows ——s—to show that they are one-way. All other streets are two-way. Parking areas are 
marked with a 


Use the map to show whether the following statements are “True” or “False.” 
1. Simcoe Street is one-way between King Street and Macdonald Drive. ............ 
2. Bond Street runs in an east-west direction. ............ 
3. There is a parking lot behind the city hall. ............ 


4. There are five traffic lights along Victoria Street. ............ 
Use a colored pencil to follow these directions from point X to St. Martin’s Hospital. 


Follow King Street to the first traffic light and then turn right. Go along Simcoe until you get to 
the third traffic light. This is Cedar Street. Turn left onto Cedar and shortly after the first traffic 
light, you will see the parking lot to St. Martin’s Hospital on your left. 


Try to follow these directions from point O to the arena. You will find that at a certain point the 
» route suggested becomes confusing and very indirect. Cross out the directions from this point 
on. Then on a separate piece of paper, write a better set of directions. 


Follow Oak Street north until you get to the second traffic light and turn left. Go along Victoria 
to the next traffic light and turn right. Go north on Bond past the next traffic light and then turn 
down Sumac. Go south on Sumac and at the first intersection turn right. Proceed on Victoria till 
you reach Water Street. Turn right onto Water and at the first intersection turn right again. At the 
next intersection you will see the arena. 


On a separate piece of paper write out the directions for two of the routes below. Be sure that 
your directions are clear and accurate. 


1. Explain how to get from point Y to the Y.W.C.A. 
2. Explain how to get from point L to the Library. 
3. Explain how to get from point A to the airport. 
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sidrs & Syrebols 


Whether you drive a car or ride a bicycle, it is important to understand road signs. In the past, 


BUMP 
400 FT, 
most signs were made up of words: 


Now symbols are being used more frequently: 


Look at the symbols on the signs below. What do you think each one means? Match each sign 
with its meaning. 


This sign warns of a road branching off. 


Indicates that the highway is split into two sepa- 
rate roadways by a median or boulevard. 


The pavement ahead is not as wide as the pave- 
ment on which you are now driving. 
This sign warns of a slight bend or curve in the 
} road ahead. 


You must not make a left turn at this intersection. 


Slee 


This sign warns of a winding road ahead. 


Beside each of the following signs write what you think it means. 
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“Foolish Carriage.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


In the boxes below, draw symbol signs to indicate the following: telephone, campgrounds, no 
dogs allowed. 


ae 


Ancient peoples also used symbols to communicate. What story does each of the groups of 
picture symbols below suggest to you? On a separate piece of paper, write the story told in one 
of the drawings. 
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On most road maps you will find a distance chart similar to the one below. By using a distance 
chart you can figure out quickly the driving distance between two points. 





In using the distance chart, you must first find the names of the two places between which you 
want to find the distance. Find one place name in the vertical list of place names (running down 
the left side of the chart) and find the other place name in the horizontal list (running across the 
top of the chart). 

If you wanted to know the distance between Québec, Qué. and Halifax, N.S., you would first 
find the name Québec on the vertical list and Halifax on the horizontal list. You then follow the 
Québec row of numbers across and the Halifax row of numbers down until you find where they 
meet. They meet at 980, the number of kilometres between them. Did you find this number in 
your calculations? If not, try again. 


Use the chart to calculate the distances between the following places. 


Halifax, N.S. to Ottawa, Ont. ............ Toronto, Ont. to Edmonton, Alberta .......... 
Winnipeg, Man. to Victoria, B.C. ......... Regina, Sask. to St. John’s Nfld. ............ 
Fredericton, N.B. to Québec ............ Charlottetown, P.E.|. to Ottawa, Ont. ......... 


Look at the blank spaces on the distance chart. Locate Regina on the vertical list. Let your eye 
move across to the blank, and then up to horizontal column. Why is the entry blank? 
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Synonyms for (alert 


\ | i Look at Lydia Lovelys radiant 
ee smile! Beauty is her business 
and thats why she depends 
on Gleamo toothpaste 
To keep her teeth radiant. 
Has your smile lost its 
zip? Get Glaamo todd 
for oh-so-radiant teeth | 










Did you notice that in the announcer’s speech in the commercial, he repeated the same word 
several times? To give his speech variety and make it more interesting, he could have replaced 
two of the “radiant’s” with a synonym such as “bright,” “shining,” or “beaming.” 

MV DAR SHOES VIOUIVIL Gamer eee ee EO. ok ule aces fl as | ae ame? agen 


You will find a synonym for each of the underlined words in the sentences below in this list. 
Write the correct synonym on the line before the sentence. 





awkward firm unimportant 

roared certain twisted 

VaR RMR Be cin 50s Mr. Travers wrenched his ankle when he was playing soccer. 
Ce Ee Rh oes ges A newborn calf is very ungainly in its attempts to walk. 

Se Oe nn ea The bull moose bellowed a challenge to the newcomer across the 
lake. 

CN eo a i ee The old fort was surrounded by stout walls. 

pe a aL ws ee ae The skater went into the contest confident that he would win. 

CME PO ee lininiiry a, 6 255 No marking on a bird is considered insignificant by a trained 


bird-watcher. | 
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“A STORY POEM © 


Singers, poets, and storytellers have always enjoyed describing the adventures of people who 
did heroic deeds. The hero celebrated in this poem is Jimmy Whelan, a lumberjack. It was his job 
to drive logs down the river, jumping from one to another as they swirled through the waters. This 
poem tells what happened one day when the logs were stuck or “jammed.” 
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| Jimmy Whelan 


Come all you ladies and you gentlemen, 
| pray you lend an ear; 

‘Tis of a terrible accident 

You are about to hear. 


"Tis of a young and active youth, 

Jimmy Whelan he was called; 

He was drownded on McClellan’s drive — 
All on the Upper Falls. 


The fierce and the raging main, 
The waters they ran high, 

And the foreman said to Whelan: 
“This jam you will have to try. 


“You've always been an active youth 
While danger’s lurking near, 

So you are the man | want to help 
To keep these waters clear.” 


Whelan he made answer 
Unto his comrades bold: 
“Supposing if there’s danger, 
We will do as we are told. 


“We'll obey our foreman’s orders 
As noble men should do.” 

Just as he spoke the jam it broke 
And let poor Whelan through. 
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‘The raging main it tossed and tore 
Those logs from shore to shore, 
And here and there his body went, 
A-tumbling o’er and o’er. 
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No earthly man could ever live 
In such a raging main. 
Poor Whelan struggled hard for life 
But he struggled all in vain. 
7 


4 Py 
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~~ 
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ee There were three of them in danger, 
Ba =< But two of them were saved. 
\\ It was noble-hearted Whelan 


That met with a watery grave. 


eae 


So come all you young and active youths, 


A warning from me take, 
And try and shun all danger 
Before it gets too late. 


For death is drawing nearer 

And trying to destroy 

The pride of some poor mother’s heart, 
And his father’s only joy. 


imVvneLeraoesrminimy Ss. acciaent take place? ©.) 55 ssacect aes fas. bits oo eee oie eee 


2. Why was the situation so dangerous on the river that day? ............................ 
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6. What moral does the poet take from Jimmy Whelan’s story? Do you think Jimmy would have 
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If you went to the library looking for information about space travel, you might find the para- 
graphs below in books on this topic. But how up-to-date and helpful is this information? At what 
point in man’s exploration of space was each book written? 

Read each selection and then refer to the chart, “Milestones of the Space Age,’ on the 
opposite page. On the line at the bottom of the page, write the approximate year in which you 
think each selection was written. Underline the parts of the selection that helped you decide on 
the year you chose. 
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Miiestones of the Space Age 


1957 Nov. Sputnik 1 — first artificial earth satellite 
1959 Sept. Lunik 2C — landed on moon 
1960 Aug. Discoverer 13 — first recovery of space 
capsule 
1960 Aug. Sputnik 5 — first recovery of capsule 
containing live animals 
1961 April Vostok 1 — first human orbital flight, 
Gagarin 
1961 May Freedom 7 — first American-manned 
space flight, Shepard 
1962 Feb. Friendship 7 — first American to orbit 
Earth, Glenn 
1962 Aug. Vostok 3 & 4 —first meeting of manned 
spacecrafts in space 
1963 June Vostok 6 — first woman in space, 
Tereshkova 
1964 July Ranger 7 — first pictures close to sur- 
face of moon 
1965 March Voskhod 2 — first walk in space, 
Leonov 
1966 March Agena & Gemini 7 — first meeting of 
space vehicles in orbit 
March Lunik 10 — first artificial moon satellite 
May Surveyor —first successful soft-landing 





on moon 

1968 Jan. Surveyor 7 — first sampling of moon’s 
surface 

Dec. Apollo 8 — first manned mission to orbit 

moon 

1969 July Apollo 11 — first man to walk on moon, 
Armstrong 

1971 Aug. Apollo 15 — astronauts on moon three 
days, ride in “lunar buggy” CP Picture Service 


Even though a book may not have the latest information on a topic, it can still provide 
important background facts. Use the selections and chart to answer the following questions. 


ImVUGVECOOSEMAnnWISIE(G;OXDIOle tHE MOON? wakante: tek os Geena hast’ soy 00 he oe neon cee 
2. How long did the first American earth-orbit mission take? ........ 00.0.0... cee 
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4. How does an astronaut try to adjust to the different gravity level on the moon or on another 
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What’s in a TITLE? 


When an author has done a piece of writing such as a newspaper article, a book, a story, an 
informational article or a play, he or she will consider very carefully the title given to the work. The 
title can often make the difference between people buying and reading a certain book, or 
ignoring it. 

How does an author decide which title to give a piece of writing? What should a good title do? 
There are basically two different types of titles: 


1. a title that tries to catch the reader’s attention 
2. a title that gives some information about the contents of a piece of writing 


Which kind:of title.is The History of Rocketry ? 3) 0 ee ee 


Read the titles below. Decide whether the purpose of each is to attract attention or provide 
information, and write the correct phrase after the title. Then tell what you think the contents of 
the book or article might be. 
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You are at your local library, looking through the shelves. You need one book for a project 
about the animals of Canada, and you want one book for your own pleasure-reading. Carefully 
look at the titles listed below, and choose your two books from the list. On a separate piece of 
paper, tell why you chose the books. 


“The Visit.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 
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Titles can be cleverly used to make a rather dull book or article sound interesting. But they 
should not disguise the mood and purpose of an author. For example, do you think that Yipes! 
Stripes! or Tigers and Their Hunting Habits would be a suitable title for a serious, scientific article 


about tigers? Why? 


Circle one of the two suggested titles that you would give to the pieces of writing described 


below. Give reasons for your choice. 


1. A light-hearted book about superstitions. 


2. A boring book about houseplants that the 
author wants 10-to-12 year-olds to read. 


3. An exciting adventure story about two girls 
who go on a canoe trip. 


4. A serious newspaper article about pollution 
control. 


Superstitions — Past and Present 
Beware of Black Cats 


The Care of Houseplants 
Please Talk to Your Geranium 


Pam and Jody Go Canoeing 
White Water Ahead! 


Let's Clean Up Our Environment Now! 
Cough, Cough! Choke; Choke! 


A book title can often give you a clue about the type of story it heads. For example, do you 
think that a book entitled The Clue of the Black Cat would be a mystery or an animal story? Why? 


Match the titles in the list on the right with the story types on the left. 


mystery 
animal stories 
family stories 
adventure 


“science fiction 


Tomorrow's Children 

The Ghost of Five Owl Farm 
To Tame a Sister 
Kidnapped 

A Spell is Cast 

Sea Peril 

The Bushbabies 

The Moffats 

Starman’s Son, 2250 

The Dog Who Wouldn't Be 
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WHO'S TELLINS THE STORY? 


Before an author begins to write a story, he or she must choose the point of view from which 
the story will be told. For example, an author is going to write a story about the adventures of a 
girl and her younger brother. He must decide with whose “eyes” we see the actions and people 
of the story — the girl or her brother. If you were writing a story about how a girl and her horse 
help to save animals from a burning barn, you could have two different points of view to choose 


from. What would these two points of view be? 


Read the selections on this and the opposite page. Below each story, tell from whose point of 


view you are “seeing” things in the story. 


During the first week of August in the year 1898 a 
trial was held in Adenville, Utah. The defendant was 
my brother, Tom Fitzgerald, alias The Great Brain. He 
was only twelve years old, but he was charged with 
being a confidence man, a swindler, a crook, and a 
blackmailer. The judge was Harold Vickers, who was 
sixteen. And | guess | must have been the youngest 
district attorney to ever try a case, because | was only 
ten years old. 

| hated to put my brother on trial, but it was some- 
thing the kids in Adenville should have done a long 
time before we did. Tom, with his great brain and his 
money-loving heart, had been swindling us kids since 
he was eight years old. We had put up with it until that 
summer. He had swindled Danny Forester out of his 
new baseball glove, Parley Benson out of his new King 
air rifle, and a dozen other kids including myself. But 
when Tom almost got my two best friends killed to 
make thirty cents, | decided the only way to make him 
give up his crooked ways was to put him on trial in our 
barn. 

If | do say so myself | presented a brilliant case, 
calling one witness after another to testify The Great 
Brain had swindled them. | wanted to take the witness 
stand myself because Tom had swindled and black- 
mailed me more than any kid in town. But Judge Harold 
Vickers said | couldn't be both a witness and the district 
attorney. 

Tom was found guilty on all counts. Harold handed 
down the sentence: No kid in Adenville would play with 
The Great Brain or have anything to do with him for one 
year. After Tom promised to reform, Harold suspended 
the sentence. But he warned Tom that if my brother did 
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any backsliding he would revoke the suspended sen- 
tence. 


from The Return of the Great Brain 
by John D. Fitzgerald 
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“Three Ghosts.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


Then fire leaped from the first rapids, sparks flew 
from the second, and the third belched smoke. On the 
Aa is opposite bank, the ferocious dragon with its twelve 
ree } A " fangs came out from its lair and said to Dobrinya, “Now 

" (at Wy tell me, Nikita’s son, what shall | do to you? Shall | 
devour you, or shall | drag you into my cave to join the 
other Russian prisoners?” 

“Accursed dragon!” Dobrinya replied. “You'd like to 
get me in your clutches and boast about it, wouldn't 
you? But you haven't got me yet!” 

So saying, Dobrinya dived into the Puchei River and 
swam across it. He surfaced close to the opposite bank 
on which the dragon stood. But he had neither horse 
nor lance with him, and as the dragon advanced to- 
ward him, he took off his heavy Greek helmet and 
smote the dragon with such force that six of its fangs 
were torn off. Dobrinya forced the monster to the 
ground with his knees and took out his dagger to stab 
it. 

“Let me live a little longer,” the dragon implored him, 
“and | shall obey you as a child obeys his big brother. 
And | promise sieve to fly to BSS again in order to 
snatch my prey.” 

a So Dobrinya made a pact with the dragon. He stood 
See : up and allowed it to rise. Then it flew away into the 
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In the cartoon below, fill in the “bubbles” showing the action from the girl's point of view. Then, 
ona ce plate of paper, write the story from the way her pet might see things. 
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Tirst oc third? 


As you discovered in the previous activity, the point of view of a story can be either an “l’’ who 
tells you the story directly, or it can be the author who tells you about a “he” or “she” — or even 
an “it.” 


al [ee 


One point of view is called the first person — the “I” who speaks to you in the story. The author 
writes as if he or she is this character speaking directly to you, the reader. For example, the story 
might begin, “A very strange thing happened to me as | was riding Midnight across our field.” In 
this type of point of view, you see and discover the thoughts, feelings and ideas of the person as 
she tells you what happens to her and what she thinks about it. 


From whose point of view would this first person story-beginning be? “A strange thing hap- 
pened to me as my owner, Janie, was riding me across the field.” 


Another point of view that an author can take is the third person. The story is told from the 
“outside” because the author says, “he did,” or “she said,” or “they felt,’ or “it saw.” For 
example, a story might begin, “As Chris sat on the beach, she saw a small boat in the distance.” 


Read the following story excerpts. After each one, tell whether it is the first person or third 
person point of view. 


Mlissa squealed delightedly and clapped her small “It’s just what | wanted,” Mlissa cried eagerly. “May 
hands together. The animal looked up at her puzzled, — may | touch it?” 
from its narrow cage. “Of course, dear,” Mother said. “It’s your pet now. 
“Happy birthday, dear,” Mother smiled. You may do with it as you wish.” 
“Happy birthday, darling,” Father echoed. “Providing,” Father amended, “you take care of it 
properly. Remember, animals have feelings, too.” 


“Oh, | will, | will,” Mlissa promised. “I'll feed it and 
keep its cage clean, and I'll make a little leash for it so | 
can take it with us in the rocket when we go for a picnic 
and — and —” She paused, suddenly out of breath. 
“Oh, we'll have so much fun together — all of us.” 

Father and Mother smiled at each other. Mlissa 
peered at the caged animal, and the animal stood on 
its legs and looked back at her. What emotion lay in 
those small eyes; would it love her? she wondered. 

Gingerly, she pried at the latchings of the cage, 
brought them loose and opened the cage door. The 
animal leaped for the opening, but she caught it and 
held it tight. 

“Careful,” Father warned. “Don’t crush it.” 

“T'll be careful, Father.” Mlissa held the struggling 
animal firmly and hugged it to her. 

from Birthday Present by Charles Fritch 
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“Three Ghosts.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 














“Three Ghosts.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


7 


It never occurred to me to wonder if we were differ- 
ent. | suppose my first realization came soon after | 
started to school and fell in love — with the longest 
pigtails and the widest gap in her front teeth of all the 
girls in my room. | think she was seven to my six. 

My girl and | had wandered down behind the school 
wood-shed, under the cottonwoods, to eat our lunch 
together, ignoring the chanted “Peter's got a gir-ul, 
Peter’s got a gir-ul” and the whittling fingers that 
shamed me for showing my love. We ate our sand- 
wiches and pickles and then lay back, arms doubled 
under our heads, and blinked at the bright sky while we 
tried to keep the crumbs from our cupcakes from falling 
into our ears. | was so full of lunch, contentment and 
love that | suddenly felt | just had to do something 
spectacular for my ladylove. | sat up, electrified by a 
great idea and by the knowledge that | could carry it 
out. 

“Hey! Did you know that | can fly?” | scrambled to my 
feet, leaving my love sitting gapemouthed in the grass. 

“You can’t neither fly! Don’t be crazy!” 

“| can too fly!” 

“You can not neither!” 

“| can so! You just watch!” And lifting my arms | 





swooped up to the roof of the shed. | leaned over the 
edge and said, “See there? | can, too!” 
from Gilead by Zenna Henderson 
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Look at each of the cartoons below. Then on the line below each, tell whether the cartoon is 
being told in the first or the third person point of view. 
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meaning 
More than one meaning 


lini 


In many dictionaries you will find sentences that illustrate the different meanings given for 
words. Look at the words and their meanings below. You will see that for each meaning a word 
has, there is a sentence using the word in that particular meaning. 

But some of the meanings for each word are missing. Read the sentence that illustrates the 
missing meaning and then find that meaning in this list. Place the meanings in the spaces 
provided. 


a shaking or trembling make angry 

a sudden gust of wind an enclosed yard with buildings in it 

a net a thrill of emotion or excitement 

having more than one part send out 

a light fall of snow any system of lines that cross 

the result or outcome come or go out 

not even careful thought before making a decision 


nettle — 1. a kind of plant whose leaves have sharp hairs that sting the skin when touched 


1. We worked hard to get rid of all the nettles on our lawn. 
_ 2. Mrs. Marsh was nettled by the many salespeople who came to her door. 


TREIMIOl eV ey ere oes ie eons sb a Fs, ct ns toe 


1. Before the main earthquake, the islanders felt several minor tremors. 
2. Lisa felt a tremor go through her when she heard that she had won the contest. 





metwork — Vie. i oe cee a ws acto ere nea Te 


3. a group of radio or television stations that carry the same programs 


1. A network of ropes fell on the unlucky lion, and captured him. 
2. A dense network of highways crisscrossed the heavily populated area of the province. 
3. Do you watch many specials on the CBC television network? 
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“The Substitute.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


“The Substitute.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


5. a problem 


1. A new report on flying saucers was issued last week. 

2. Did you receive the January issue of the Canadian Children’s Annual? 
3. Thick smoke issued out of the doors and windows of the house. 

4. The issue of the battle was decided by the arrival of the cavalry. 

5. An election was called when this important issue came up. 








compound — 1. a mixture 


1. A special compound was put on the bruise on her shin. 
2. An example of a compound word is “matchstick.” 
3. Several buffalo stood in the large compound. 


3. a sudden excitement, confusion, or disturbance 


1. An unexpected flurry turned her umbrella inside out. 
2. The weatherlady forecasted light flurries for the following day. 
3. A flurry of fear spread through the crowd watching the fire. 





irregular — 1. not regular, not according to rule 


1. It was very irregular for a passenger to leave the train between stations. 
2. The road between those two towns is very irregular. 


SCARS COE EACLE ea TS ns wcerthen seeks beynin. cod a. tues eo eee mie 
2. thoughtfulness for others and their feelings 


1. We take into consideration the past and the present when making our selection of likely 
subjects for this experiment. 
2. She is a person who shows great consideration for other people. 
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(>. 
ASaltecording the Necords 


The Guinness Book of World Records is a unique kind of reference book. In it you can find 
information that encyclopedias, textbooks, dictionaries, and other sources often do not record. 
You can find answers to questions such as — who was the tallest man who ever lived? What is 
the longest railroad in the world? What is the record for the number of bananas eaten at a single 
sitting? There are serious records in this book along with more light-hearted ones. People have 
always been interested in the longest, the fastest, the oldest, the smallest, and so on, and this 
book satisfies their curiosity. 





The records in The Guinness Book of World Records are organized in twelve chapters. These 
are the chapter titles as they are listed in the table of contents at the beginning of the book. 


1. The Human Being 7. The Business World 

2. The Animal and Plant Kingdoms 8. The World’s Structures 

3. The Natural World 9. The Mechanical World 

4. The Universe and Space 10. The Human World 

5. The Scientific World 11. Human Achievements 

6. The Arts and Entertainment 12. Sports, Games, & Pastimes 


After each of the following questions write the chapter title in which you think you would find 
the answer. 


iWhatzis.the tallest:tree in:the world? «6... ee kk 
2. What was the greatest load ever moved by a dog? ................. 0 eee eee cence 
savvhous the world’s shouting, champion? 5....).24.4e. 2c 
4aVvvnat.was the largest fish ever caught.withiarod? 305 7 .fe aoe nee eee 
S2vVhnat pop: group made. the loudest Sound?™. 2... 255 ls ee ee 


6 What-.was the largest car ever: built? |... 2. . Sise 23 Pann ee ee 


In the chapter entitled “Human Achievements,” you will find the section “Stunts.” Read the 
excerpt from “Stunts” on the opposite page. 








Barrel Jumping. The greatest number of barrels 
jumped by a skater is 17 (total length 8.73 m) by Ken- 
neth LeBel at the Grossinger Country Club, Liberty, 
New York, on January 9, 1965. 

Roger Wood leaped 8.89 m on December 14, 1972. 
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“The Sneaker Crisis.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 
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“The Sneaker Crisis.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 





Bed of Nails. The duration record for lying on a bed of 
nails (needle-sharp 15 cm nails, 5 cm apart) is 25 
hours 20 minutes by Vernon E. Craig (Komar, the 
Hindu fakir) at Wooster, Ohio, July 22-23, 1971. The 
greatest live mass borne on a bed of nails is also by 
Komar with 4 persons aggregating 518.01 kg standing 
on him on the Mike Douglas Show on TV in Philadel- 
phia on March 26, 1974. Phil Milner of Dinnington, Eng- 
land, lay 26 hours 10 seconds on a bed with nails 3.8 
cm apart on October 5-6, 1973. (See photo on page 
447.) 

Much longer durations are claimed by unwitnessed 
fakirs — the most extreme case being Si/ki who 
claimed 111 days in Sao Paulo, Brazil, ending on Au- 
gust 24, 1969. 





Best Best Man. The world’s champion “best man” is 
Wally Grant, a bachelor fishmonger from Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, England, who officiated for the 50th time 
since 1931 in December, 1964. 

Billiard Table Jumping. Joe Darby (1861-1937) 
cleared a 3.65 m billiard table lengthwise, taking off 
from a 10-centimetre-high wooden block, at Wol- 
verhampton, England, on February 5, 1892. 
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Bed Pushing. The longest recorded push of a nor- 
mally stationary object is 1165 km in the case of a 
wheeled hospital bed by a team of 12 from Wooton 
Bassett School, Swindon, England, on July 7-14, 1973. 
Bed Race. The record time for the annual Knares- 
borough Bed Race (established 1966) in Yorkshire, 
England, is 15 minutes 1.7 seconds for the 4-kilometre 
course across the River Nidd by the Leeds United 
Supporters’ Club, on June 8, 1974. 
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You already know that every paragraph has one main idea. The rest of the paragraph is made 
up of details that provide more information about the main idea. These are called ‘supporting 


details.” 


As you read this article about the care of a cotton crop, think about what the main idea of each 


paragraph is. 


Care of the Crop 


The methods of growing cotton have changed 
greatly in the past 25 years. Mules used to pull plows to 
cultivate the soil before planting; now tractors do the 
cultivating. Chemicals are used to fight weeds and dis- 
eases and parasites that harm the plants. The use of 
irrigation and fertilizers has increased. As a result of 
these changes, the yield of cotton per hectare of land 
has almost doubled. 

One of the most serious problems faced by cotton 
growers is insects. The boll weevil and other insects 
destroy about one bale of cotton out of each eight 
bales grown every year. Cotton farmers spend large 
amounts of money for spraying and dusting their plants 
with insecticides (insect killers). 

Weeds are another problem for the cotton grower. 
Weeds are pulled out by hand and also by machine. 
Sometimes flocks of geese are driven into the fields to 
eat the weeds. The geese do not bother the cotton 
plants because they prefer the weeds. Chemical weed 
killers, or herbicides, are also used to get rid of weeds. 
Sometimes herbicides are put into the ground at the 
time of planting. They kill the weeds, but do not harm 
the young cotton seedlings. Flame throwers are some- 
times used to burn off the weeds. This is done after the 
cotton plants have grown a tough bark so that the 
flames will not damage them. 

Farmers must also control diseases that attack the 
cotton plant. Crop rotation, trash disposal, and chemi- 
cal treatment of the soil are some of the ways that plant 
diseases are fought. 

Cotton plants need food just as the human body 
does. The main ingredients of cotton fertilizers are nit- 


rogen, phosphorus, and potassium. Fertilizers are ap- 
plied before planting. For extra nourishment fertilizer is 
sometimes given to the young cotton plants after they 
have begun to grow. 

Irrigation is acommon practice in the dry areas of the 
western cotton belt, in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 


Arizona, and California. The land is usually watered - 


before planting so that the cotton seeds will have moist 
earth to sprout in. Growing plants are watered as they 
need it. 

When the leaves drop of the cotton bolls are ex- 
posed to sunlight and air. This exposure helps to keep 
the cotton fiber from rotting and allows the boll to ripen 


and burst open quickly. For machine harvesting, the - 


leaves are removed by spraying the plants with chemi- 
cals called defoliants. Removal of the leaves also 
makes picking easier and cuts down on the amount of 
trash gathered with the cotton. 

The time for planting cotton varies with the area of 


the country. In southern Texas the seeds are planted — 
around the beginning of February. Further north — in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Missouri, for instance © 


— planting begins in May. The total time from pane 
to harvesting is usually 130 to 140 days. 

From 7 to 10 days after planting, young sprouts push 
their way through the soil. Within about 2 months blos- 


soms have formed on the plants. In another 2 months - 


the cotton bolls have ripened. The bolls are shaped 


something like giant green raindrops. They are about 3) 
centimetres long and 2 centimetres thick. When ‘the 
bolls burst open, revealing the white, fluffy cotton fiber 





inside, the cotton is ready to be picked. — 


_ from The New Book of Knowle edge 


One way of condensing the information presented in an article is to make it into an outline. An 
outline of part of this article has been set out on the next page. 

Notice that the outline is divided into 6 sections — one for each of the first six paragraphs. At 
the beginning of each section, the main idea of the paragraph is condensed into a few words. 
The supporting details of the paragraph are then listed, also in note form. 

The first paragraph has been done for you. Compare the paragraph in the article and its 
outline. Read over each of the remaining paragraphs in the article and make an outline of it in the 
space provided. Outline the last three paragraphs on a separate piece of paper. 
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“What's in a Name?" Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 








“What's in a Name?” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


Care of the Crop 
| Changes in cotton-growing methods 
1. tractors instead of mules for cultivation 
2. chemicals fight harmful weeds, diseases, and parasites 
3. more irrigation and fertilizers used 
4. yield per hectare almost doubled 


Il Insect problems 


1. one bale in eight destroyed by boll weevil and other insects 
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At the end of most encyclopedia entries, you will find a short list of additional or related topics. 
This list acts as a “mini-index”’ for that particular subject. If you need more information than the 
article you first read provides, you can often find more information by looking at the volumes 
given in this list. For example, the topic “Thermometer” might have the list “See also Heat; 


Weights and Measures” at the end of the article. Which two volumes of the encyclopedia would. 


you look at to find additional information? 


Below are two articles taken from different volumes of the same encyclopedia set. Carefully 
read each article to see if each one gives more, or less, or different information. 


| Textiles in Modern Times 


The most far-reaching development for the modern 
textile industry was the invention of man-made fibers. 
These are the fibers made by chemical processes, 
such as nylon, rayon, or acetate. They also include 
grass fibers and many others. 

Chemical fibers began to be developed around the 
middle of the 19th century. Then, toward the close of 
the century, a French count, Hilaire de Chardonnet 
(1839-1924), developed the first man-made fiber that 
was of any practical importance. From a chemical bath 
of cellulose material Chardonnet drew a long, continu- 
ous thread, called a filament. Because it was shiny, the 

_yarn made from this filament was first sold as “artificial 
_Silk.” Since then the laboratories of the world have 
been busy improving Chardonnet's first efforts and a 
host of other test-tube fibers have been developed. 
See also CLOTHING; DYES AND DYEING; FIBERS; 
NYLON AND OTHER MAN-MADE FIBERS. 


1. Who is mentioned in the first article? 


2. In what volume might this article be found? 


3. Who is mentioned in the second article? ... 


4. Which article has more information about the inventors of chemical fibers? 


2 History of Man-Made Fibers 


Around the middle of the 19th century a way was 
found to dissolve cellulose in acid so that it could be 
extruded into filaments. (Cellulose is a very common 
natural material. It forms the walls of plant cells and is 
the chief constituent of wood and plant fibers.) Unfor- 
tunately, fibers made by this process were highly ex- 
plosive, so that they could not be used in fabrics. 

Two men deserve the credit for discovering how to 
make less flammable cellulose fibers. They are Sir 
Joseph Swan (1828-1914) of England and Count 
Hilaire de Chardonnet (1839-1924) of France. These 
two men worked independently but reached their dis- 
coveries at almost the same time. Swan was chiefly 
interested in making filaments for electric light bulbs. 
Chardonnet, the real father of man-made fibers, was 
looking for a way to make artificial silk for textiles. In 
1890 he built the first factory for producing man-made 
fibers. 

from The New Book of Knowledge 
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5. If you were doing a research topic on “The Invention of Man-made Fibers,” underline the 
information you would use in each of the articles above. 
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“What's in a Name?” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 








“The Emperor's New Clothes.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


Fairy Tales~Modern Style 


Almost everyone has heard or read the old tale of ‘Little Red Riding Hood.” When the writer 
James Thurber decided to modernize the story, this was the humorous result. 





























The Little Girl and the Wolf 


One afternoon a big wolf waited in the dark forest for 
a little girl to come along carrying a basket of food to 
her grandmother. Finally a little girl did come along and 
she was carrying a basket of food. “Are you carrying 
that basket to your grandmother?” asked the wolf. The 
little girl said yes, she was. So the wolf asked her 
where her grandmother lived and the little girl told him 
and he disappeared into the wood. 

When the little girl opened the door of her 
grandmother’s house she saw that there was some- 
body in bed with a nightcap and nightgown on. 

She had approached no nearer than twenty-five feet 
from the bed when she saw that it was not her grand- 
mother but the wolf, for even in a nightcap a wolf does 
not look any more like your grandmother than the 
f\_. Metro-Goldwyn lion looks like Calvin Coolidge. So the 


Moral: /t is not so easy to foo! little girls nowadays as 
at it used to be. 







y si | VA od ( Vv NVA AY 
Choose a folk tale, nursery rhyme, or fairy tale and retell it in a humorous, modern way. For 
example, what if — the Tortoise and Hare had a motorcycle race? 
— Rapunzel took to wearing wigs? 
— the Ugly Duckling decided to see a plastic surgeon? 
— the Three Bears ate only health foods? 
— Cinderella went on strike because of unfair working conditions? 
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Mary’s Halloween costume was very original. 


Imagine that you read the sentence above and did not know the meaning of the word “origi- 
nal.” You might ask yourself, “Was her costume beautiful? Silly? Unsuitable?” This sentence 
does not tell you the answer. 

But if this sentence followed, could you then figure out the meaning of “original”? 


No one at the party had ever seen anything like it before. 


“Original” means ‘‘different, fresh, unusual.” Underline the part of the sentence that gives the 
clue to the meaning of “original.” 


Read the following sentences carefully. Figure out the meaning of the underlined word in the 
first sentence by using clues in the second sentence. Then write the meaning of the underlined 
word on the line below the sentence. 


1. Our neighbor is always criticising others. 
He finds fault with details that most people wouldn’t even notice. 


2. Cindy has a wooden box where she stores her keepsakes. 
Each object in the box is a reminder of a special person or event in her life. 


3. Larry and his little sister made popsicles one hot summer day. 
First they poured some juice into an ice-cube tray, put a stick into each cube, and finally put the 
tray into the freezer for a few hours. 


4. When Sue finally reached the end of her long train ride and was preparing to leave her 
compartment, she put on her crumpled coat. 
It had become wrinkled because she had folded it to use as a pillow. 


“How to Tie-Dye.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 
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“How to Tie-Dye.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


5. Most work jeans are made of denim. 
This heavy, coarse, cotton cloth can stand up to heavy wear. 


6. The police have finally caught the swindler who was visiting people in our town. 
He tricked people into giving him money for a charity that did not exist. 


7. We could easily see that this was a fabric shop. 
In the window were piled bolts of cotton, wool, denim, jersey, and many other kinds of materials. 


8. Last Sunday night we invited the minister to our house for supper. 
Each family attending the church where he preaches, asks him at least once a year. 





9. Alexander Graham Bell patented his invention, the telephone. 
In this way he protected his idea from others who might copy it and sell it as their own. 


10. The piece of chocolate cake in the refrigerator was a great temptation to Jim even though he 
had just eaten a few hours before. 

Although he was on a diet and knew he shouldn't eat it, he looked at it longingly from time to 
time. 
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11. Patty had a dejected look for days. 
She was so discouraged about losing the badminton tournament, that she thought she'd never 
be happy again. 
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12. Gorgeous George was a very vain fellow. 
He’d stand in front of a mirror for hours looking admiringly at himself. 
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13. Although they shampooed him five times, the children could not get the smell of skunk from 
Rowsby’s fur. | 

No matter how hard and long they scrubbed the soap and water into his coat, he still smelled 
terribly. 
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When you are watching television, listening to the radio, or reading magazines or newspapers, 
do you pay attention to the advertisements? Do you think that advertisements affect you? Have 
you ever bought something just because of the way it was advertised? 

One goal of advertising a product is to persuade people to buy it. Sometimes an ad is very 
factual, giving only basic information about a product. Here, the facts will persuade you to buy 
the product, or not buy it. Below are some other types of approaches. 


| Besure not to miss FRANKENSTEIN’S BEACH PARTY when it comes to a theater near you. 
It's the most popular movie of the year! 


This is an example of the bandwagon approach in advertising. The ad suggests that because 
“everyone else” is doing something, you should do it too. Is “everyone else likes it” a good 
reason to suppose that you will like it too? Why or why not? 
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ll Mash McGurk, top football quarterback of the Canadian Football League, says, “I always use 
Sparkle-Dent on my teeth for a brighter shine. Try it today!” 


In a testimonial advertisement, a well-known person such as a movie star or sports figure 
encourages you to buy a certain product because he or she uses it. Is this a good reason to buy 
a product? Why? Why not? ) 
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Ill In Laboratory testing, Snuggie-Bunnies were proven to be the longest-wearing brand of 
mittens on the market. 


This is the scientific approach in advertising. It implies that scientific research backs up claims 
about a certain product. When you see an ad like this you should ask yourself — “Who did the 
testing?” “Which brands were tested?” “What kinds of tests were done?” Does this ad give you 
any real scientific facts? Explain. 
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."" Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


“Anne of Green Gables 








Be Cool!! Look Slick !! 
Wear Jungle Jeans !' 


“Anne of Green Gables.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 





This advertisement makes you want to buy a product by appealing to your vanity. It suggests 
that this product will make you better-looking and probably more popular. Why do you think ads 
that appeal to a person’s vanity are successful? 


These are some of the persuasion techniques used by advertisers. But not all ads contain 
these techniques. Some simply give you information about a product and let these facts speak 
for themselves. Do you think that ads should provide information about products? Why? 
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Everyone who visits your home will know that you 
are a deep thinker when they see this impressive set of 
books on your shelf. 


THE NEW SENSATION OF THE NATION! 


Everybody loves ’em, the fabulous 

Ape Men! Add these twenty volumes of the writings of great 
thinkers to your home library. Buy these beautiful 
leather-bound, gold-trimmed volumes on the monthly 


plan. Send for free information today. 


Don’t be left out in the cold. Get your copy of their 
latest smash hit today! 





What advertising technique is this? What approach is used in this ad? 
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The tire of the future — today! 


Mighty-Vities made me 
+he man Lam today | 


2 Belts — nylon + 2 belts — polyester + 
3 belts — steel = 
7 belts for your safety 


ee 
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Three Year Guarantee 


Hercules Smith — World Champion Weight Lifter says: 
Smooth Ride, Great Steering and Braking! 

“Many doctors recommend Mighty-Vities to their pa- 
tients who need more strength and pep. Mighty-Vities 
contain vitamins A,D,C, and B®. They also contain iron. 
Buy Mighty-Vities at your drugstore today!” 


Come in and look over our complete line of sizes today. 


Bonus!!! Free installation for customers who bring in 
this ad. 





What facts about the product are given? 
What advertising techniques are used? 


What things are offered in this ad that might persuade 
What factual information is given? someone to buy these tires? 


On a separate piece of paper, make up an advertisement of your own. What advertising 
technique will you use? What facts will you give about the product? Here are some suggestions 
for products that you might advertise: 


dog food cereal _ soft drink 
toy hair dye automobile 


dessert frying pan folding tent 
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“Anne of Green Gables.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


i en 


“Saving Guatemala’s Grebes.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 





In your reading for pleasure and research, you will find many different kinds of writing. Fiction 
is the writing of imaginative stories. Another kind of writing provides factual information on 


specific topics. 


The selection below might be called “opinion writing” because in it the author is expressing his 
opinion on a subject. Read the article carefully to find out what the author’s opinion is. 


Too Much Killing 


Beneath a pale moon, shadowy shapes glided a- 
cross the African plain. A frightening, chattering laugh 
broke the night’s stillness. The hyenas were hunting! 

As the hyenas moved toward a small herd of wil- 
debeests, they scared the big, shaggy animals. The 
wildebeests ran for their lives. The hyenas raced after 
them. Quickly, they closed in on a young wildebeest 
that was not as fast as the others. The hyenas pulled it 
down, killed it, and began to feast on its flesh. 

Hyenas and hawks, foxes and frogs, spiders and 
snakes, lions and lizards, dolphins and dragonflies — 
all these, and many other animals, are hunters. They 
hunt and kill other creatures for food. Some people 
think of animals that kill others as “bad,” but that isn’t 
true. Animals that kill others only do what they must do 
to stay alive. 

As a matter of fact, the worldneeds hunting animals. 
They do a very important job. If meat-eaters, such as 
hyenas, did not kill some of the plant-eating animals, 
such as wildebeests, there would soon be too many 
plant-eaters. The plant-eaters would eat up all the 
plants in places where they live. Before long, the land 
would turn into a desert. Then the plant-eaters would 
starve. But all over the world, meat-eating animals 
keep other animals from increasing too much. And as 
long as the plant-eaters don’t increase too much, the 

_meat-eaters can't increase, either. So this kind of hunt- 
ing helps keep nature in balance. 

__ People also hunt. They hunt for sport and for food. 

: The kind of hunting that many people do does not 

a upset the balance of nature, either. In many countries, 

_ people are allowed to hunt only animals that are plenti- 

they | can shoot only a small number of these 











this kind of hunting. Also, people pay 
mission to hunt. This money helps take 

> wild animals can live. 

hunting do upset the balance of 

of the world animals are being 





nst the law to hunt some kinds of 


ere is no danger that all the animals will be ~ 


animals, there are hunters who pay no attention to the 
law. They hunt tigers, leopards, otters, and other ani- 
mals with valuable fur. The hunters sell the skins of 
these animals to companies that make coats from 
them. Alligators are hunted for their skins, too. The 
skins are used to make shoes, belts, and purses. Hunt- 
ers kill rhinoceroses for their horns and elephants for 
their tusks. There are hunters who try to kill as many of 
these animals as they can, even though there are 
fewer and fewer such animals. Some hunters even 
shoot polar bears, eagles, and other endangered ani- 
mals for “fun.” 

Some animals are not protected by laws. So, many 
of these animals are being killed off, too. In Australia, 
hunters often kill thousands of kangaroos in a single 
day. In North Africa, animals such as the oryx have 
been hunted until they are nearly all gone. And on the 
oceans, many kinds of whales are still hunted down by 
special ships and killed with harpoons fired from a kind 
of cannon. 

Many animals are in danger of becoming extinct 
simply because of too much hunting. But things are 
now being done to protect them. 

In many parts of the world, endangered animals are 
protected by the law. Hunters who kill these animals 
are punished — if they are caught. They may have to 
pay a fine or even go to jail. In every national park and 
wildlife reserve there are game wardens or rangers 
who can arrest hunters who break the law. 

In some countries, laws have been passed to stop 
people from selling the meat, skin, or any other part of 
an endangered animal. This means that hunters who 
have been making money by killing lots of animals will 
no longer be able to sell the meat or fur of the animals 
they kill. If they cannot make money by killing animals, 
they may stop hunting them. 

Laws such as these may stop much of the killing of 
endangered animals. Then, perhaps, the animals will 
be able to grow in numbers. They will no longer be in 
danger of becoming extinct. 

There is another kind of hunting that has nearly 
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wiped out many kinds of animals. These animals are 
not hunted for their skins, or meat, or horns, or tusks. 
They are not even hunted for “fun.” They are killed off 
simply because some people think they are harmful or 
cause problems. They are “pests.” 

Millions of prairie dogs once lived in parts of the 
United States. These little animals dig tunnels in the 
earth, so the places where they live are filled with 
holes. When people began to move into these places, 
their cows and horses were sometimes injured when 
they stepped into prairie dog holes. People also 
thought the prairie dogs ate too much o the grass that 
their cattle needed. 

So, to these people, prairie dogs were simply pests. 
The people shot, trapped, and poisoned as many 


prairie dogs as they possibly could. Now, there are not 


many prairie dogs left. 

The same thing happened to wolves, coyotes, moun- 
tain lions, and many other kinds of animals in North 
America. And it happened to many animals in other 


parts of the world. This is why some kinds of Bolals 


are now nearly extinct. 
But we are now finding out that many of these 
“pests” are not pests at all. Some of them are really 
very helpful. We have learned that prairie dogs help to 
make the land better for growing things. And we have 
found that wolves and mountain lions do an important 
job by controlling the numbers of plant-eating animals. 
Many animal “pests” are no longer hunted and 
poisoned. Instead, we are trying to save them. 
from Animals in Danger, The 1974 Childcraft Annual. 
© 1974 Field Enterprises Educational Corporation. 


1. Usually when a person has a certain opinion, he or she has formed this opinion because of 
certain facts. For example, this author does not think that it is wrong or cruel for animals to kill 
and eat one another. He has given several facts to show why he thinks this. What are these 
facts? 
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2. “All hunting is bad and should be stopped.” Would the author of the article agree with this 
statement? What would he probably say to someone who made this remark? 
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3. Does the author believe that any animal should be labeled “pest” and then killed off? Why or 
why not? 
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“Saving Guatemala’s Grebes.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 








“Saving Guatemala’s Grebes.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


4. Even before you started to read the selection, the title “Too Much Killing” should have told you 
that an opinion would be expressed in the article. The words “too much” are judgment words that 
give an opinion about something. Look at the titles below. Put a check mark in front of those you 
think are the titles of opinion articles. Underline the words in the title that are judgment or opinion 
words. | 





So ae 


5. Do you agree with everything the author said in the article “Too Much Killing’? What did you 
disagree with? Why? On a separate piece of paper, give your opinions of the ideas presented in 
the article. Do you have any further ideas on the preservation of endangered species? 


Read each of the opinions below. What would the author of the article you have just read think 
of them? What do you think of them? Where possible, use information from the article to support 
your opinion. 


“I’m more conservation-minded than anybody — but I’m a sportsman. | should be allowed to 
hunt what | want.” 
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Using a Field Guide 


Did you know that there are approximately 645 breeding species of birds in Canada and the 
United States? When a bird watcher or other interested naturalist sees an unfamiliar bird, he or 
she usually turns to a field guide of bird identification to find out what kind of bird it is. Field guides 
contain pictures of birds and give information about each species such as feeding habits, 
migration, flight, nesting, and songs. There are also field guides on topics such as mushrooms, 
wild flowers, trees, and insects. The next time you see something of special interest on a nature 
walk, you may want to refer to a field guide for information. 


This is a page from a field guide entitled How To Know The Birds by Roger Tory Peterson. 
Carefully examine the information on the page. 


Nuthatches 

Nuthatches are chubby little birds, smaller than 
Sparrows, with strong picklike bills and stumpy tails. 
Expert climbers, they need not brace themselves with 
their tails, nor does it matter whether they go headfirst 
down the trunk, or up. They are aptly called “upside- 
down birds.” Of the four American species these two 
are found most widely: 





White-breasted Nuthatch 
The black cap and white cheeks mark America’s 
most familiar Nuthatch. 








Creepers 

There is only one species of this family in the New 
World, the Brown Creeper. It is a slim well- 
camouflaged little thing, much smaller than a Sparrow, 





Red-breasted Nuthatch with a thin curved bill anda stiff tail which it uses as a 
A black line through the eye is its mark. It prefers brace. When it climbs a tree it starts at the bottom, 


"Saving Guatemala’s Grebes.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


— errs “wes ® 


evergreen trees. hugs the bark and works upwards in spirals. 
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What information does this field-guide page give you about nuthatches and creepers? Use the 
pictures and written descriptions to answer these questions. 


1. Which two points do you think are most important in distinguishing a nuthatch from a creeper? 


4. Do you think that nuthatches and creepers are seed-eaters or insect-eaters? Give reasons for 
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5. Field guides are organized in different ways and contain different information. If you were 
designing a field guide of birds, which of the following items would you include? Why? Write your 
answer on a separate piece of paper. 


a map showing where the bird lives in pictures of both male and female birds 
summer and winter 
the scientific name of the bird 
color pictures of the bird 
migration routes 
pictures of the nests and eggs of the 
bird a description of the bird’s song 


6. You are going on a two-week camping trip in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Tell what 
kinds of field guides you would take along, and why they would be helpful. 
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Use the KEYS 


Whether you are reading fiction or nonfiction, understanding the main idea of a paragraph is 
very important. In each paragraph are key words that can help you to discover the main idea that 
the author is trying to communicate. In order to find these key words, you must ask yourself 
questions such as, who or what is the subject of the paragraph, what are the events in the 
paragraph, what details or information are you given about the subject. The six basic questions 
— who, what, why, when, where, how — are the simplest way of asking these questions. 
Remember that most paragraphs will answer a few of these questions rather than all of them. 

In the paragraph below, the key words have been underlined for you. Carefully read the 
paragraph, and then fill in the information.in the questions below. 


After several days of practice, the other hedgehogs, were quite capable of looking after 
themselves. They could curl up tight at the drop of a leaf; they could choose a hollow in the 
ground for their long winter sleep and snuggle into it so neatly that they were quite invisible. They 
knew how to grunt a warning to friends and family that danger was at hand. 


WHO: 


What is the main idea of the above paragraph? Is it “how hedgehogs curl up into a ball,” “why 
hedgehogs hibernate,” or “how hedgehogs can take care of themselves’? Read over the infor- 
mation you gathered in order to find out what the main idea is. 


Read the following paragraphs and use the basic questions to find out what the key words are. 
Underline the key words and then use your information to tell in one sentence what the main idea 
of the paragraph is. 


Joseph was absolutely hopeless at everything ex- 
cept “the grunt.” That he could do. But though the 
grunt might save his friends, it wasn’t going to do much 
to help him. 


Main Idea: 


So, Joseph was a young hedgehog who had a very 
great problem. He simply was unable to curl up into a 
ball. And for hedgehogs, this really is a serious matter. 
For Joseph’s pointed snout and bright eyes were very 
vulnerable and he had no way of protecting them. You 


see, hedgehogs are cleverly designed creatures. Their 
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backs are strong, and protected with prickles so that 
they look like a spiky doormat. But their stomachs are 
soft and furry. They have surprisingly long legs, and 
can move with agility. But when it comes to speed, they 
are no match for the creatures that hunt in garden, 
field, or woodland. So, to protect themselves in time of 
danger, they are able to tuck in forepaws, backpaws, 
and nose into a neat jigsaw in the middle, and curl their 
strong backs into a tight ball of spikes which would be 
extremely painful to bite on. 


“The Story of Cholmondely the Chimp.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 





“The Story of Cholmondely the Chimp.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 





Joseph didn’t have time to realize what was happen- 
ing, before a brown, furry shape had fastened itself 
viciously to his throat. Joseph fell on his side, frantically 
pawing the air. The world was growing dark around him 
as his lungs struggled vainly for air. There was nothing 
he could do. Even if he could have curled up, he hadn't 
been given time. 


Main Idea: 


Hedgehogs live in burrows, which are often dug into 
a bank or under a stump. Here litters of 5 to 7 young 
hedgehogs are born once or twice a year. Hedgehogs 
usually sleep in their burrows during the day. Coming 
out at night, they feed on insects, snails and other 
small animals, as well as eggs, fruit, and vegetable 
matter. When cold weather comes, hedgehogs hiber- 
nate for a while in their snug underground nests. 
from The New Book of Knowledge 


Hedgehog is a small animal that looks somewhat like 
a porcupine. The common hedgehog lives in northern 
Europe and Asia, Asia Minor, southern and eastern 
Africa, and New Zealand. It is about 23 centimetres 
long. It has short ears and legs, a short tail, and a long 
nose. Stiff, needlelike growths called spines cover its 
back. These spines protect the animal from its 
enemies. When it is in danger, the hedgehog tucks its 
head into its chest and rolls itself into a spiny, ball- 
shaped mass. 





from The World Book Encyclopedia. 
© 1975 Field Enterprises Educational Corporation. 


Main Idea: 


Gardeners like hedgehogs because they kill many 
garden pests. So the man who owned this garden was 
very pleased when he first caught sight of Joseph. He 
called to his children to come and see him, and to bring 
him a saucer of milk. 

from The Hedgehog Who Couldn't Curl Up 
by Ann Lovell 


In the activity on the following page, you will be writing paragraphs of your own. Decide what 
your key words will be, and then use them as guidelines in writing your paragraphs. 
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On the previous pages, you read about hedgehogs. Now try writing a paragraph of your own 
about hedgehogs, using the following words as the key words in your paragraph. Key words: 
Hedgehog, burrows, food, spines. 


Choose a television commercial that you like least or best. In a paragraph, describe only the 
commercial itself — not what you think of it. Use the six basic questions — who, what, why, 
when, where, how — to make sure you give the important information about your topic. After you 
have written your paragraph, exchange it with a partner and underline each other's key words. 


Now write a paragraph about why you like or dislike this particular commercial. You have 
_ already described it in your paragraph above, so now you can concentrate on your opinion of this 
commercial. Think about why you feel the way you do, and record your key words or ideas 
before you begin to write down your thoughts in sentence form. 
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“The Story of Cholmondely the Chimp." Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 








“The Trail of the Sandhill Stag.” Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


J aking q ‘Ghart 


Many wild animals are now on the list of “endangered species” because their numbers are so 
few. Read the selections on the next two pages about three North American animals in danger of 


becoming extinct. 





Ker-loo! Ker-lee-oo! 

The loud cry of the whooping cranes rings through 
the air like a bugle call. It is spring, and the big birds are 
rising up into the sky to begin their long journey to the 
north. 

In winter, the whooping cranes live in a tiny, marshy 
place on the coast of Texas. In spring, the whole 
whooping crane flock flies to a wild part of northern 
Canada. They spend the summer in a wet marshy 
place like the one in Texas. There the cranes mate, 
build their nests, lay their eggs, and hatch their baby 
chicks. In autumn, the cranes fly south, back to Texas. 

The whooping crane is a big, grand bird. It is the 
tallest bird in North America — often more than 1.5 
metres tall. When a big whooping crane spreads its 
wings, they may measure 2 metres from tip to tip. With 
its long legs, a whooping crane easily wades in shallow 


water to look for food. It eats frogs, crayfish, shellfish, 
snakes, many kinds of insects, and several kinds of 
plants. 

Some 150 years ago there were many whooping 
cranes in the wild parts of North America. But more and 
more people moved into the places where the cranes 
lived. The big birds were hunted and shot by the hun- 
dreds. Their eggs were stolen from their nests. Finally, 
only a few whoopers were left. 

Today, there are less than a hundred of these beauti- 
ful big birds. The United States and Canadian govern- 
ments protect them. Whooping cranes are still in 
danger — but there is hope for them. 


from Animals in Danger, The 1974 Childcraft Annual. 
‘© 1974 Field Enterprises Educational Corporation. 
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“Grizzled” means “gray-haired.” Grizzly bears got 
this name because many of them have white-tipped fur 
that gives them a grayish or “grizzled” look. But there 
are also dark-brown, light-brown, tan, cream-colored, 
and nearly black grizzlies. 

A large grizzly may be 1.4 metres high at the shoul- 
ders and have a mass as much as 360 kilograms. If it 
stands up on its back legs, it may be as much as 2.7 
metres tall. These big animals eat all sorts of things — 
nuts, acorns, honey, berries, insects, roots, mush- 
rooms, grass, fish, frogs, snakes, elk, deer, beaver, 
and moose. Much of the meat they eat comes from 
large, dead animals they find, such as elk and moose. 
But the grizzlies also hunt elk, moose, and deer, and 
dig for ground squirrels and marmots. 

In late autumn, before the harsh winter weather be- 
gins, a grizzly digs itself a big, roomy den. Sometimes, 
young half-grown bears share the same den. 

Hundreds of thousands of grizzly bears once 
roamed throughout North America. But for many years, 
grizzlies were shot and poisoned by the thousands be- 
cause people feared them. They were also a problem 
because they sometimes killed cows and sheep. Now 
they are found in only a few national parks and some 
wild parts of Alaska, Canada, and perhaps Mexico. 
The grizzly bear is becoming extinct. 
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Prairie dogs aren't really dogs. They're chubby, chat- 
tering members of the squirrel family. They got their 
name because they live on prairies — broad grass- 
lands, mountain meadows, and grassy deserts — and 
because they make a shrill barking sound, like a dog. 

Prairie dogs live in “towns” made up of many under- 
ground burrows. The animals dig the burrows with their 
sharp little claws. Each burrow has a long tunnel that 
goes almost straight down for 3 metres or more. At the 
bottom there are “rooms” for sleeping and storing food. 
There is a tunnel leading to a hidden “back door” for 
time of danger. At the front entrance is a mound of dirt 
that keeps water from running into the burrow. Prairie 
dogs often sit on these mounds to watch for enemies. 

All day long, the fat little animals pop in and out of 
their burrows. They hunt for food, repair their ‘front 





porch” mounds, and frisk with each other. When two 
prairie dogs meet, they usually give each other a 
“kiss!” Their favorite food is grass — tender young 
grass sprouts, grass roots, and grass seeds. They also 
like dandelion stems and flowers. Sometimes they eat 
grasshoppers. 

About one hundred years ago there were billions of 
prairie dogs living in many enormous “towns” in west- 
ern North America. But for years these little animals 
have been treated as pests. People have killed them 
by the hundreds of thousands with poisoned food and 
poison gas. Now their numbers are much, much less. 
They have vanished from many of the places where 
they once lived. 
from Animals in Danger, The 1974 Childcraft Annual. 

© 1974 Field Enterprises Educational Corporation. 
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One way of presenting information in an easy-to-read form is to make it into a chart. Below is a 
chart on which you will make a summary of the information presented in these three 
endangered-animals articles. 

Down the side of the chart you will see the headings under which you will organize the 
information. Under the heading “Life style,” you will give information about how the animal lives 
— its home and its habits. ‘Former habitat” means “where the animal used to make its home in 
the past.” Under “Present situation,” you will tell how many animals are left, where they now live, 
and what is being done to help this species survive. The other headings need no explanation. 

Write the information on the chart in note form. 


Some Vanishing Animals of North America 
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What is the 
In this exercise you will be thinking about the relationships between things. For example, the 


relationship between a tree and a forest is similar to the relationship between a flower and a 
bouquet. 


A tree is to a forest as a flower is to a bouquet. 
tree : forest, as flower : bouquet 


This relationship can be explained this way: just as a forest is made up of many trees, so a 
bouquet is made up of many flowers. 


OR 


A tree is a part of a forest just as a flower is part of a bouquet. 


The relationships between the paired words below is explained for you. Think about the 
relationship and then decide which word in the brackets to circle to complete the second pair of 
words in each question. 


1. The relationship is between a female animal and her young. 
doe: fawn, as cow: (bull, calf, goat) 


2. The relationship is between a general category and an example of something that belongs in 
that category. 
tree: aspen, as flower: (leaf, weed, tulip) 


3. The relationship is between a part and the whole. 
forefinger: hand, as toe: (arm, leg, foot) 


4. The relationship is between a word and its opposite. 
naughty: obedient, as bored: (interested, smiling, friendly) 


5. The relationship is between a scientist and what he or she studies. 
ornithologist: birds, as archaeologist: (trees, ruins, disease) 


6. The relationship is between a word and its synonym. 
multiply: increase, as prohibit: (forbid, allow, grow) 


7. The relationship is between a thing and the result that it has. 
fire: smoke, as sun: (wind, light, rain) 


8. The relationship is between people. 
teacher: student, as dentist: (friend, patient, nurse) 
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In the following questions, circle the word in the brackets that completes the second pair of 
words. Then explain in your own words the relationship between the pairs of words in each 
question. 
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Look at each of the following pairs of words. Decide what the relationship is in each pair. Ona 
separate piece of paper, add another pair of words with this same relationship. 


Light: dark; friend: companion; pocket: jacket. 


Why is it important to understand the relationship between things, as well as words? 
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| JETTING 
ORGANIZED“: 





— female usually picks nest site and ‘does most of the — eggs ar are SES laid i in hon morning, one per ey | | 


work of nest building — it takes from 10 — 20 days to hatch the eggs de- | 
| — from 1 to 20 eggs laid in a nesting period pending on the kind of bird 
— keeping eggs warm until they hatch is called incuba- — some young birds are very helpless, others can | 
tion walk and swim soon after birth { 
| —most males defend the nest and eggs during incu- . — eggs can be white, green, blue, black, or brown 
bation — most birds spend about 1 week nest-building i 
| — some nests are in trees, others on ground ___—— the incubating bird usually warms the eggs under its | 
— the young birds grow very quickly stomach feathers i 

| — usually females do the job of incubation — nests are built of materials easily available in an | 
— when the chicks hatch their parents feed and protect area, like grass and twigs | 
them | 


| — after birds have chosen mates they begin to search | 
for a place to build a nest : 3? 
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If you were doing a report about “Birds and Their Young” you would probably read encyc- 
lopedias, books, and articles to gather information about this topic. The notes you take might 
look like those above. 

But these notes must be put into some kind of order before they can be made into a report. 
The notes above fall under four main ideas. Two of these main ideas are: 1. Nesting, and 
2. Eggs. Read through the notes and mark those that fall under these headings or main ideas 
with a 1 or 2. 

Now read over the remaining notes. Under what two main ideas can they be placed? 


Mark the rest of the notes with a 3 or 4. 


Each of these main ideas and their accompanying notes can now be organized into a para- 
graph for your report. Look over the notes that will be included in each paragraph, and decide in 
what order you would arrange them. For example, in your paragraph on the main idea, “Nest- 
ing,’ which of these notes would you put first: “most males defend the nest and eggs during 
incubation,” or “after birds have chosen mates they begin to search for a place to build a nest’? 
Why? 
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On a separate piece of paper, write the report, “Birds and Their Young,” based on the notes 
above. Use your headings as a guideline for the order in which you will present your four 
paragraphs. Don't forget to place the notes that go with each paragraph in order! 
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“Hocky Fever in Goganne Falls. 


" Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


“Think That Ganada Needs ~ 


Politicians, newspaper editorial writers, radio and television personalities and many other 
people are constantly coming up with ideas and schemes that they think will make Canada a 
better place. Everyone seems to feel that different things are important and need doing. But what 
do you think? What in your opinion does Canada need? 





I Hoink that Canada needs laws 
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Do any of the above statements sum up your ideas or will you fill in the statement below in a 
different way? 
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Why do you hold the opinion you do? Do you have any facts to back up your ideas? Do you 
think that others will accept your plan? How can your ideas be put into effect? 


On the lines below, record your opinion about what Canada needs. Share your ideas with your 
classmates. 
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When Europeans came to North America and started exploring its large land mass, they also 
began to make maps of this area. Maps were drawn even before some parts of the continent 
were completely explored. Some map makers used stories told by travelers and their own 
imaginations when drawing maps. Compare this map drawn in 1650 with the present-day map of 


North America by answering the questions on page 158. 
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1650, by Sanson | 
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Look at the maps carefully and use them to answer the following questions. 


1. The eastern and some of the northern parts of Canada had been extensively explored at the 
time the Sanson map was drawn. Which areas of Canada were unexplored at this time? How do 
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2. What names were given for the following places on the Sanson map? 
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6. Many of the names on the Sanson map are in French. Can you figure out the meanings of the 
French words used by comparing the two maps? What are the English words for the following? 
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